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Next month E. A. Martini is going to tell you 
in a comprehensive article, “‘The Gingerbread 
House,” how the old home pictured here has 
been transformed into an attractive, up-to-date 
dwelling. Even if you haven't such a house to 
rome ota will enjoy reading this article for 
its good suggestions about house building in 
general. Because of this article and a score of 
other equally interesting ones, the September 
Better Homes and Gardens will be outstanding. 





Could Night Ever So Dismal Be? 


GOING to Grandma's for the night!’ For two evenings I have heard that shouted, 

talked and discussed with all the boisterous excitement of childhood. Heard 
it in weariness and impatience, secretly glad that at last for one night I am to 
have the cherished quiet my soul has sought so long; a chance Jor an evening 
by my own favorite reading-lamp—without the countless interruptions, the wild 
alarms, the sudden accidents of play and fun—yjust peace, just the ticking of the 
clock and my own sweet content! 


With what enforced excitement we get them off! The frantic rushing to and 
fro, the noise and the hubbub, the forgotten wraps, the toys and trinkets, the 
lingering long over Waggles, the dog, until our patience is strained and even 
Grandpa honks vigorously in the street, wondering at the delay. Then, the last 
hug and kiss and they are off. At last, quiet reigns in the kingdom lately abdicated 
by imperious childhood. 


I settle back and close my eyes—half smiling at the prospect of this night 
which is to be mine. I turn on the reading-lamp, pick up a book and plunge in. 
What an evening, what a coveted hour! 


As I read, Waggles, the dog, sniffs at the doors uneasily and trots from front 
to back door, his long claws making a hideous clattering on the hard floors. I 
shift my place, turn a page and try to plunge in again; then, I note the ticking 
of the clock. Such thunderous racket I had never heard ut make before. Tick, tock, 
TICK, TOCK—like a blacksmith’s blows it crashes upon the cavernous silence 
of the house. 


I throw down my book and the dog whines softly. He clatters upstairs and 
sniffs at the little beds and comes back down again, rubbing against my leg—a 
plaintive pleading in his cry. I get up and try the radio, but it only mocks with 
a bed-time story. Even the newspaper is futile, reeking with inane nothingness. 
I open the door and look out—but the whole neighborhood is silent, withdrawn 
within its doors. 


At my chair, I find myself thinking of other nights. Little feet running up 
and down the halls, the unholy racket upstairs at bedtime, the giggles and the 
shouts, the hiding of nightgowns and the other ruses to delay going to bed, the 
teasing and the pranks—the climbing and the tugging at me with the final, im- 
pulsive hugs. The silence of the night, this night I had coveted so, crowds,in 
upon me like relentless punishment and I wonder if ever night could be so dismal 
as a night when the children are away from home. 

—Editor. 


Subscription, 60 cents a year, two years for one dollar. Canada and foreign, one dollar per 
year. Published at 1714-24 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Entered as second class matter 
at Des Moines Iowa, under act of Congress March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1926. 
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The steps of Autumn echo on the hill.” 
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cA Little House from The Arabian Nights 


RENE AND HAROLD HAWKINS 


RCHITECTURE 

in Southern California is 

startling. One is just as 
likely as not to encounter a 
purple house with a green roof 
or a pink dwelling trimmed in lavender! The southwestern 
desire seems to be for something “different.” 

Because of the architectural ancestors back of the average 
Southern California house—namely, Spanish, Mexican, and 
Indian—the types of buildings now prevailing in that section 
of the country vary in a most surprising and inspiring manner. 
Upon a corner overlooking famous Balboa Park, San Diego, 
we found a colorful gem of a little house that displays all their 
rightful ancestral traits and something besides. Whether we 
in more prosaic sections of the country might actually wish to 
pattern a dream house after it, merely copy some of its details 
of beauty, or only refresh ourselves with the delight of its 
difference from everyday architecture, it is to be hoped that 
the tale of the charming place will prove worth the telling. 
The house itself is but average priced. The galaxy of artistic 


True Artistry Is Displayed 
In This Colorful Small Home 


details—almost any two or three 
of which would serve to make a 
house distinctive—has greatly 
increased its cost. 

In this Arabian Night’s house 
(so we at once named it) the Far East is represented as surely 
as is the local Indian adobe architecture, and one expects at 
least two of “Ali Babi’s” sinister forty thieves to pop from 
their hiding places in the giant bronze-colored jars that so 
strikingly imitate the burglar receptacles of the well-known 
Arabian Night story. Too, wry-faced, midget genii might well 
be imagined occupying the globular retreats within the dis- 
tinctly Oriental, ambered hanging lamps of wrought iron that 
are suspended above the vases. 

A flat roof is always in danger of appearing uninteresting 
unless relieved in some definite manner. Here the front view 
of the house is much improved as to roof line by placing a 
slanting rooflet of very red tile over the “lean-to’’ that enlarges 
the master’s bedroom. Viewing the house from the side, any: ne 
sensitive to roof lines especially appreciates the difference in 


The nearest one can come to a name for this architecture is, perhaps, modern American Southwest, 
emulating the Ancient Fairytale East 
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Only the subtle, elusive imagination of a believer in the Arabian Nights can be credited with 
the creation of the charming balance of these entrance details 


roof levels, particularly the two-story height of the dining room 
ceiling, as well as the correspondingly lowered roof level of the 
alcove. 

Protruding beam ends and the exposed timber, stained a dark 
mahogany to contrast with the brownish cream of the walls, 
satisfactorily break what would otherwise be the appallingly 
blank monotone of the south side of the house. The rectangular 
Moorish grill of masonry in the wall of the rear porch, as well 
as that in the side of the front bedroom, helps to enliven what 
would otherwise be too solid expanses of stucco. Far from the 
least of the devices used to charm the eye of the beholder of 
this tremendously charming house, however, is the use of 
ornamental iron work, not only upon the exquisite lamps but 
to surround and balcony the windows and to grill mysteriously 
the 1 chly paneled Spanish door. The door is further enhanced 
by vividly dull yet colorful motifs painted in oils. Further rich 
color is to be seen in a plaque of painted stucco that fits over 
the French window of the front bedroom. 


ADE curious by the exotic exterior, the visitor wonders 

what will confront him when he steps within doors. Well 

he may! Mostly he receives the impression of color, over- 

whelmingly lovely, with here and there bits of exquisite 

wrought iron silhouetting themselves against distinctive back- 
grounds. . 

Thru the front door one enters the living room. It is dim 
but many-hued. A fireplace dominates 
one end of the room, and before it is a 
luxurious davenport which segregates the 
hearth from the entrance into the room. 

The division between the living room 
and the dining room is suggestive rather 
than real. There is no partition, but an 
iron railing of many graceful curves runs 
from each wall towards a central point, 
stopping short to form a gateless gateway. 
Atop of the gate posts are electric candles 
arranged in branch fashion. An exposed 
ceiling beam further emphasizes the 
division between living room and dining 
room. It is hand hewn and massive and 
measures 12x14 inches. It is hand-deco- 
rated with eonventional scroll work. As 
suggested, color is, in this interior, every- 
where. Despite the oddity and beauty of 
many of the interior details, color remains 
the principal attraction. Unlike most in- 
teriors, this home would seem furnished, 
owing to its color, with scarcely a stick of 
furniture in it. Instead of neutral-toned 
walls against which to place more or less 
colorful furnishings, for effective back- 
grounding, the situation is reversed and 
the furniture itself is neutral in tone in 
order not to clash with the walls that are 
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in some cases as brilliantly colorful as 
autumn landscapes. As do the details of 
scenes in the autumn woods differso do the 
several color schemes of this house vary. 

While the living room is dimly colorful 
in background, the walls of the dining 
room are quite light in tone, shading to 
a darker hue as they reach upward. Being 
two stories in height, the ceiling is dark- 
ened to a blue-black that is almost as 
invisible as a starless night sky. to the 
casual glance. Set in the upper wall are 
stained glass windows, a group of three 
in each side of the room. Thru these 
windows pierce beams of sunlight highly 
colored by the glass’s staining, to fall 
upon the walls and floors of the dining 
room and part of the living room as well. 
As the almost perpetual sun of Southern 
California travels across the sky, the 
blending splotches of color creep across 
the interior of this house. And, with a 
faintness that suggests secrecy, these 
moving bits of color are duplicated by a 
decorator’s paint brush at intervals over 
the walls of the rooms, until it is difficult 
to tell one medium from the other. The 
idea is original, unique, and very suc- 
cessful. 

Not only the walls but everything com- 
posing the backgrounds in the enchanting interiors of the little 
house seems to be merrily painted or colored. Even the iron 
work is not black, but a rich sepia with touches of polychrome. 
The electric bulbs are ambered. The lovely doors are, in the 
main, dull bronze gray, and each panel has a conventional 
pattern in color, the motifs being black with edges of red 
shading into blue. 


XCEPTING for a narrow base-board, which is finished 
dark to match the hardwood floor, there is no interior 
trim. Neither doors nor windows are cased, the plaster butting 
directly against the jambs. The plaster of the walls, by the 
way, was worked to an interesting roughness to make a fitting 
surface for the decorator’s paints. The apparently haphazard 
indentations in the plaster are neatly done, their edge being so 
smooth that the entire surfaces of the walls seem polished. A 
sudden contact of the skin or the clothes with these walls will 
not scratch nor roughen the nap of cloth as in the case of 
ordinary rough finishes of plaster. 

The alcove off the dining room forms an unusual small 
room. Folding French doors, which will double completely out 
of the way when desired, separate this alcove room from the 
dining room. “Unusual” is a mild description of the little 
room. Rather, it is ‘‘unique.’’ The floor, limited in space, is 
paved with small, rectangular, dark red tiles. In its wall 
opposite the dining room is a fountain of tile, sea green with 


This sunny tile-floored alcove is a comfortable retreat where a book may be enjoyed 
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insets of contrasting color, and a most realistic dolphin for speuting 
a silver trickle of water which trails over a simulated shell and-thence 
into a fascinating little pool at the base of the fountain. A’small 
iron railing surrounds the pool that harbors fortunate goldfish in 
its ever-changing water. There is a curved arch at each end of this 
alcove, one leading into the living room and the other into a break- 
fast room. 

The small breakfast room—unlike its lesser relatives the break- 
fast nooks—is an entirely separate room. It is most conveniently 
located for, besides the arci: into the alcove, there are doors leading 
to both the dining room and the kitchen direet. In the breakfast 
room there is adequate space for a round breakfast table and perhaps 
a half-dozen chairs. A built-in cupboard makes both a decorative 
and a practical feature and is placed directly opposite the arched 
entrance from the alcove. A pair of large windows admitslightand 
sunshine from the south. 

Altho the artistic features of this house have been emphasized 
to an unusual degree, nothing has been overlooked to make it 
modern and livable. A most convenient hall connects with every 
room in the house except one, the breakfast room. The entrance 
from the hall to the living room is in the form (Continued on page 24 
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Grouped on this page are three interior 
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In this living room are displayed correct types of ceiling, side and portable lights 


Adequate Light in the Home.9 


W. E. UNDERWOOD 


EW housewives or their husbands know 

very much about lighting chiefly be- 

cause they have never thought much 
about it, or they have presumed there was 
nothing more to it than inserting a light 
bulb in a socket. It is a neglected but important subject. The 
comfort and the appearance of the home after dark can be 
made or marred by the way it is lighted. And yet it is all just 
a matter of plain common sense. If you stop to think of it you 
know that any bare lighted bulb is too bright to look at com- 
fortably. Place it anywhere in the room and it is an irritant. 
It does not light the room softly; it leaves sharp black shadows; 
and the glare hurts the eyes. You 
know all this and still there prob- 


How To Banish 
Glare and Gloom 


home, there are certain definite “recipes” 
which may be followed whether your home 
be a mansion or a very humble cottage. But 
these “recipes” are quite like cooking 
recipes in that there may be several good 
ones for the same dish. Suggested in the lighting recipes which 
follow is just one way of lighting each of the rooms in the home. 
There are several other ways of doing the lighting job suc- 
cessfully. In suggesting but one way, the aim is to make the 
idea simple and easy to perform yet certain of beneficial result. 

Thruout in these recipe suggestions the esthetic side of 
lighting is purposely ignored. In recommending a particular 
type of lighting equipment for a 
given room or location, the matter 





ably are bare lamps in use in your 
home. You are one in a thousand 
if such is not the case. 

That is the first principle of good 
lighting—shade or shield all lamps. 
Don’t use clear glass shades or 
shades that are not dense enough 
to prevent seeing a “hot spot” of 
light from the lamp within. Don’t 
use shades that are too short to 
conceal the lamp. Use enough 
lamps. Use lamps of high enough 
wattage. 

The twin evils of poor lighting 
are glare and gloom. Properly 
shading or shielding lamp bulbs 
stops glare. Using Heer 4 lamps 
and lamps of sufficient wattage 
overcomes gloom. 

But the application offers some 
difficulties. ‘“Here’s my living 
room,” you say. “TI still do not 
know how it should be lighted. 
What sort of fixtures, portable 
lamps, shades and lamp bulbs 
should be used?” 

As to the actual lighting of a 








of style, pattern, color and the like, 
is left entirely to the reader’s 
artistic judgment. The suggestions 
cover only shape and general char- 
acter of fixtures and shades from 
the standpoint of whether they 
distribute the light effectively for 
the given location. 

For the center fixture of the 
living room one of the best installa- 
tions is the high hung shower shown 
in the photograph at top of page. It 
may, of course, be of different pat- 
tern than the one illustrated or it 
may have more lamps than this one. 
The shades should be of glass, 
dense enough to conceal the lamps 
and long enough for the same pur- 

ose. Uusually forty to sixty watt 
amps may be used. i 

The lighting effects in the living 
room are largely dependent upon 
floor, table and other portable 


A pendant light over the kitchen sink 
makes household duties lighter 
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lamps. It is hardly possible to use too many portables. They make pos- 
sible a flexibility of lighting effects for the living room that is indis- 
pensable. And portables may be divided into two general classes: first, 
those which provide a considerable amount of light and are therefore 
valuable in the utilitarian sense; second, those small portable lamps 
which are purely decorative, giving only a small spot of light and which 
are intended not as a source of light but only as artistic furnishing. 
Both types of portable lamps have a legitimate place in the home. 

The larger portables such as floor, bridge and table lamps should 
naturally be chosen with an eye to artistic merit but they should also 
be selected with considerable attention to their usefulness as light 
sources. 

Portables equipped with shades having a wide bottom opening will 
illuminate a greater floor area than shades which are narrow and 
concentrate the downward light to a small floor area. Likewise port- 
able lamps which have a relatively wide top opening let light pass to the 
ceiling and aid materially in the general illumination of the room. 

In all cases the shade should adequately conceal the incandescent 
lamp or lamps so that a direct view of the lighted lamp filament is not 
seen in any normal position of the individual standing or sitting in the 
room. Usually forty, fifty or sixty watt incandescent lamps are best 
for portables. 
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Three adequately lighted rooms 
are pictured on this page. 

nursery has a well-shaded sus- 
pended light; the dining room 
fixtures are arranged to ccaie- 
ate the table satisfactorily and 
the bathroom is equipped with 
bracket lamps on each side of 

the mirror 
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Brackets may be either of the candelabra or 
pendant type. In any event they are auxiliary to the 
main illumination of the room and are primarily 
intended for decorative purpose. Twenty-five-watt 
lamps are recommended for use in such fixtures. 
Always they should be used with shades or shields. 
So often brackets are used with bare round frosted 
lamps. They should never be so used simply because 
bare lamps and glare are inseparable. 

A good fixture for the dining room is the low hung 
shower. It throws strong, unglaring light on the 
table and lights the rest of the room well but not too 
brightly. 

The shades should well conceal the lamp and 
should be of dense enough finish that no “hot spot”’ 
from the lamp is visible. Forty, fifty or sixty-watt 
lamps may be employed. Other types of fixtures, of 
course, may be used, such as translucent bowls, 
dining room domes and shaded candelabra. The 
dining room dome in certain modern types provides 
excellent dining room illumination. 

The use of wall brackets in the dining room as a 
decorative feature is commendable but it is almost 
impossible to obtain good dining table lighting when 
they are relied upon for the sole illumination. 

The best kitchen light is an all-enclosing white 
glass “kitchen lighting unit” mounted close to the 
ceiling. With it may be used a 100-watt lamp or a 
150-watt daylight lamp. Many housewives will like 
the daylight lamp because it gives a cleaner, cooler 
appearance to the kitchen, and to the many white 
objects such as the range, sink or kitchen cabinet. 

A pendant or bracket lamp over the sink or near 
the stove is perhaps not an (Continued on page 45 
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CHow Succeed 
with cAsters 


HARRY A. REED 
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With Proper Care This Flower Will 
Thrive In Any Locality 


STERS as gorgeous as hothouse chrysanthemums can 
be yours—a thousand—ten, twenty thousand—enough 
to make a bower of your home from July to November 

an abundance to decorate the churches of your community 
plenty. for every sick person in your town. Why not? I do it 
every year. Professionally? Dear, dear, no. I never sold a 
flower in my life. It’s too much fun giving them away. I com- 
mute every working day to the great metropolis, 
and raising asters in season is merely one of 

my minor hobbies. So you will readily see 

that it isn’t a very serious matter at 
all! I do not recall when I first grew 
asters. Years ago, when a boy, I 
scratched up a bit of ground in 

the shadow of the barn and 
scattered there the con- 
tents of a “trial” package 
sent out by an enterpris- 
ing seedsman. My 
mother approved the 
experiment and every- 
one enjoyed the flowers 
which blossomed just 
before frost came in the 

fall. Each year there- 
after I planted asters. 
Sometimes they had a 
place in the flower gar- 
den, but oftener a few 


TRENT 










Above is Royal Pink—a love! 

aster. At left is White Fleece 

which resembles the chrys- 
anthemum 









seeds were scattered as 
an afterthought in some 
neglected corner that 
had not been comman- 
deered for other and 
more important activi- 
f ties. Planted as an 
afterthought and given 

scant attention, they usu- 
ally gave liberal repay- 
ment “for the efforts ex- 
pended. According to my 
recollection, the earlier as- 
ters seldom grew to be more 
than twelve or fifteen inches 
in height, the plants producing 
from six to fifteen small to medium 
sized flowers, set on short stems. 
Flowers larger than a silver dollar were 
rare, while an eight-inch stem was a real 
find. Not so many years ago one of my neigh- 
bors, a true flower lover, broke away from tradition 
and embarked on uncharted seas. Instead of confining his 
purchases of aster seed to a few packages of “Old Favorites 
Mixed” he bought strange, untried sorts, answering advertise- 
ments from Maine to California when new varieties were 
offered. He planted the seeds in a sunny location as soon as 
danger of frost had passed, and usually set out his seedlings 
on Decoration Day, immediately after returning from the 
G. A. R. parade. 

















The Aster Elegance pictured be- 
low.adds charm to any aster 
, collection 
































Pine SF 


HE different varieties and the several shades of each were 

segregated. He located his rows in the vegetable garden 
and worked them with a small cultivator, just as he did his 
cabbages and cauliflower. The results were surprising, for 
those were, up to that time, the finest asters I had seen. He 
did not attempt to save seed, so the next year I too, bought 
from his seedsman, and ordered only the varieties that had 
done so well for my friend. That season he duplicated his past 
successes, while my flowers, struggling bravely beside the gar- 
den walk, were no better than in other years. 

That gave me something to think about and I soon arrived 
at the conclusion that soil and treatment are more important 
than seed in aster raising. Later I discovered that all three are 
essential, but I still believe they are important in the order 
here given. (Continued on page 30 
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The modern snapdragon is exquisite as a cut flower 


against them; but their striking beauty and prodigality 

of bloom have forced us to take them again to our hearts 
and gardens. As tho in recognition of our returned favor, they 
have come to meet us clothed in new shades and colors, and 
vastly improved in form and size. Grandmother would scarce 
recognize her old magenta and purplish red straggler from the 
Mediterranean in the erect spikes of yellows, coppers, pinks, 
salmons, whites, reds, even lavender and 
gold that grace our garden borders of 
today. 

The snapdragon has been a worthy sub- 
ject of the hybridizer’s skill, for not only 
has the stride been great in beauty, form, 
and color; but the flowering period has been 
so extended that with a little manipulation 
it is possible to have blooms thruout the 
greater part of the year, tho the varying 
climates in the different sections of our 
country require somewhat different treat- 
ment. But whether grown in the open for 
spring, summer, and fall bloom, or grown 
inside to follow the late indoor chrysanthe- 
mums, it is a flower that renders much in 
wealth of bloom for a minimum of care 
and effort. Its desires are simple, the two 
most important being a pinch of lime, and 
an avoidance of too much moisture on the 
foliage. This latter caution applies par- 
ticularly to indoor snapdragons, as they 
have one enemy—rust. 


G ogainst them; but their strikir, both their names are 


NAPDRAGONS are generally listed 

under annuals in America, but they 
are in reality perennials. Their manner of 
treatment in this respect depends largely 
upon the climatic conditions of the section 
in which they are to be grown. In climates 
having a hot summer and a severe wintér, 
this annual treatment is the most sati¢f#e- 
tory method of handling, tho the seed” 
should go in early in order that too much 
of their lifetime may not be given over to 
reaching maturity. On the North Pacific 
Slope, I have found it impossible to bring 
out their latent wealth in a single season 


‘) 


Snapdragons combine wel! with most perennials. 
They are also effective against shrubbery 
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o\napdragons 
For-Jfour Yfarden 


ANDERSON McCULLY 


An Old-Fashioned Flower Which Is 


Gaining New Favor 


as there is not sufficient sun to develop them to their best. In 
such climates they are often treated as biennials; but the only 
winter losses I have had over a period of ten years have been 
among those I gave winter protection during snow and more 
severe frosts. The unprotected ones survived sturdily. I be- 
lieve they are capable of withstanding much more cold than 
is commonly thought, tho a border next the house or otherwise 
sheltered is advantageous when carrying them over. It is true, 
however, that some of the new varieties are less hardy, and 
suffer more both from cold and from wet than do the older ones. 
Unless the garden is very sheltered, this perennial treatment 
may entail considerable loss north of Philadelphia; but the 
bright summers bring them quickly into bloom with an annual 
treatment. (Some snapdragon fanciers try raising some as annuals 
and some as perennials to insure bloom at different times.) 

In this manner they may be used asa summer bedding plant 
to fill the gaps left by the early spring bulbs and plants. 
No flower is more useful than the tall and medium forms for 
cutting; the dwarfs make brilliant edgings that are extremely 
profuse in bloom; and there are trailing forms for baskets and 
window boxes, while others make graceful trailers in the rock 
garden. Snapdragons are at home in chinks and crannies of 


old masonry, and will self sow them- (Continued on page 22 
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Flomes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


MERSON quite truthfully ob- 
served that “the President has 
paid dear for his White House. 

It has commonly cost him his peace and 
the best of his manly attributes.” In no 
instance is this better illustrated than in the case of Mr. Madi- 
son—he is always “Mr. Madison!”—who crept out of the 
White House by the skin of his teeth, a bewildered and per- 
plexed old man, doubtless thankful to retire to his books and 
philosophical speculations. 

Little do we dream the penalties fame and power require of 
their courtiers. We see the glitter and the dazzle of their 
outward trappings; we hear the roar of the fickle crowd and 
sense its thirst for sensation, and we hug to our bosoms the 
senseless delusion that it is Happiness that crowns the brow 
with the laurel. Too often the glitter is but the tarnish of dis- 
illusionment and the roar of applause but the first murmurs of 
bitter condemnation; too often the heart underneath that 
laurel-crowned brow is all but breaking under the pressure 
exacted of it! 

The presidency, alone, has rescued some names for us; to it, 
alone, they owe their single bid to fame. With others, it has 
been but the stepping stone that carried them to greater 
heights of usefulness. And to some, like Jefferson and Grant, 
it added not one single element to the place posterity would have 
awarded them. Mr. Madison belonged to this latter group. 
Had he died before his election, he would be as great among us 
today—indeed, even greater, for the presidency revealed in all 
the starkness of minute details the weaknesses of his character, 
and causes him to stand before us with all his faults exposed to 
the light of mid-day. 


I SHALL never forget my visit to Montpellier, the home of 
Mr. Madison from early youth until his death ninety years 
ago. It was in June just three weeks before the anniversary of 
his death that I made the pilgrimage. The day was radiant 
with sunshine and the air as balmy and inviting as possible to 
imagine. Everywhere the roses were in bloom and the honey- 
suckles spilling over the fences gave the whole countryside a 
delicious fragrance. 

I made the drive from Charlottesville, seat of “the Universi- 
ty,”’ and of Monticello, the home of Jefferson. Montpellier is 
located a few miles west of Orange and about thirty miles 
northeast of Charlottesville. The 
road winds in and out among the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge and is 
as ancient, in spite of its bright 
new paving, as the civilization 
rooting there. It is the same road 


XLIV—Montpellier, The 
Home of James Madison 


“Of all the men who ever occupied the presidency, none 
was more poorly fitted for administrative office than 
James Madison” 


Leisure, in which to gratify a 
studious habit of mind, is often a 
good thing and much to be desired, but 
carried to excess it usually results in 
morbidness and ill-health. A little 
knowledge is a good thing, just as a little freedom is, but too 
much knowledge brings home to one the eternal unfitness of 
things and we frequently are treated to the spectacle of the 
student frantically beating his wings against the inevitable 
bars that limit human progress and launae comprehension. 

So it was with young Mr. Madison, who at about the age 
of twenty-two years, wrote to his friend William Bradford, Jr., 
of Philadelphia: “I am too dull and infirm now to look out for 
extraordinary things in this world, for I think my sensations 
for many months have intimated to me not to expect a long 
and healthy life; tho it may be better with me after some time; 
but I hardly dare expect it, and therefore have little spirit or 
elasticity to set about anything that is difficult in acquiring, 
and useless in possessing after one has exchanged time for 
eternity.” 

Indeed, he was a young man who was never young. In all 
the momentous period when he first came on the —_ of public 
life, when there was every reason for excitement and exultation 
over the military victories at least, he seems incapable of in- 
terest even in the progress of events in the field. His letters 
and his thoughts are continually wrapt up in governmental 
and philosophic considerations. Military problems, even a 
record or a comment of what was going on never intruded into 
his day. At twenty-one, we find him warning Bradford not 
“to suffer those impertinent fops that abound in every city 
to divert you from your business and philosophical amusements 
. . . -You will make them respect and admire you more by 
showing your indignation at their follies, and by drone them 
at a becoming distance.” 

He kept all men and most of the questions that interest men 
in the world of affairs “at a becoming distance.”’ Jefferson was 
the only man to whom he turned in real intimacy, altho he 
was somewhat close to Monroe. It was to Jefferson that he 
turned again and again, bruised and maimed, when the prac- 
tical world had dealt him a blow, for guidance and sympathy. 
No man was ever less his own man than Mr. Madison after 
he changed the statesman’s garments for the politician’s coat. 

It cannot be said that we are the losers because he was so 
constituted. His talent was the 
peculiar talent that the country 
then needed. Before he was 
twenty-five years of age he was 
elected a delegate to the Virginia 
Convention of 1776, which adopt- 





that Jefferson traveled many 
times on his way north to Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. It took 
him a day or so to reach Mont- 
pellier, a journey which I made in 
an hour. 

Montpellier today is not open 
to public inspection. Furthermore 
it has been considerably altered 
and changed by being enlarged 
and wings have been added on 
either side, partitions altered and 
many innovations introduced. Its 
superb setting, however, against 
the low-rising brow of a large 
hill, where it looks out upon 
the gently rolling fields and lawns 
was incapable of destruction and 
remains to us today, somewhat 
the better for the skill of the 
landscape architect and gardener. 
For more than one hundred fifty 
years the old house has looked out 
upon this countryside, far re- 
moved from the ancient highway, 
in splendid isolation and with un- 
hurried contemplation, reflective 
of the chief characteristics of the 
man who gave it its principal fame. 








ed George Mason’s Bill of Rights 
and framed a Constitution for 
the province. It seems that he 
had thought of devoting his life to 
theology, but from now on he was 
committed to a public career. 


Hs quality of mind was never 
better exhibited than in the 
Convention where he was placed 
on the committee to report the 
two documents above mentioned. 
The question of religious freedom 
gave him his chance. Mr. Mason’s 
Declaration provided that “all 
men should enjoy the fullest 
toleration in the exercise of relig- 
ion, according to the dictates of 
conscience, unpunished and un- 
restrained by the magistrate, un- 
less, under color of religion, any 
man disturb the peace, happiness, 
or safety of society.” ; 
Mr. Madison held his peace in 
the committee but when the bill 
was reported to the Convention, 
he pointed out the difference be- 
tween the “toleration” of exer- 
cise, and the recognition of an 
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absolute right. Toleration, in his argument, implied the power of jurisdiction 
over it. He moved to amend the section by saying “all men are equally en- 
titled to the full and free exercise of it according to the dictates of conscience.”’ 
Of course, Mr. Madison had only to point out this distinction to carry his 
point, but it is worth noting that in all that illustrious company of govern- 
mental students, he was the only one to whom it occurred. 

He was elected a member of the first assembly under the new Constitution 
but failed of reelection because he refused to campaign or solicit votes either 
by speaking or “treating.”” He was, however, immediately placed on the 
governor’s council and made such a favorable impression that, after two years, 
he was sent as a delegate to the Continental Congress. One of the first points 
his incisive mind seized upon was “‘the want of money.”’ It, he wrote, “‘is the 
source of all our public difficulties and misfortunes. One or two millions of 
guineas properly applied would diffuse vigor and satisfaction thruout the 
whole military department, and would expel the enemy from every part of 
the United States.”’ 


E. saw the futility of issuing paper money—mere promises to pay. He 

proposed that Congress should urge the states to cease issuing it, but “‘it 
met with so cool a reception fhat I did not much urge it.’’ And the need of 
money was indeed brought home to the members of Congress many of whom 
were in actual want for their daily bread. “I cannot,” the young delegate 
writes to Edmund Randolph, “in any way make you more sensible of the 
importance of your kind attention to pecuniary remittances for me, than by 
informing you that I have for some time past been a pensioner on the favor 
of Hayne Solomon, a Jew broker.’”’ Later, he adds: “I am lapsing fast into 
distress. The case of my brethren is equally alarming.” And, again: “The 
kindness of our little friend in Front Street, near the coffee house, is a fund 
which will preserve me from extremities; but I never resort to it without 
great mortification, as he obstinately rejects all recompense. The price of 
money is so usurious that he thinks it ought to be extorted from none but 
those who aim at profitable speculations.”’ 

In his service in Congress, he was ever the statesman refusing to be swayed 
by expediency and taking his position ever on the higher ground of right. 
This was shown by his stand on the right of navigation of the Mississippi 
when he served as chairman of the committee that prepared instructions for 
our minister to Spain. Altho Virginia twice shifted her position, due to ques- 
tions of expediency, Mr. Madison maintained a consistent front. His argu- 
ment on the question was so thoro that nothing new was ever added to it. 
He exhibited the same high and lofty purpose in the debate over the money 
question—indeed, he was above the pettiness of politics until after the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution years later. 

His service in the Constitutional Convention where, with Hamilton, he 
was one of the leaders, is more or less familiar to all. Indeed, he was in the 
more favorable position because he was not hampered by a hostile delegation 
as was Hamilton. His service was so great that he became known as “the 
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The delightful entrance to Montpellier is about three- 
quarters of a mile from the main highway 


Father of the Constitution,’ and he justified 
the title more than any other one man. He was 
the principal author of the “Virginia plan” out 
of which the Constitution was evolved, and he 
also kept a complete journal of the proceedings, 
from day to day, which has given us the one com- 
prehensive view of what happened behind those 
closed doors at Carpenter’s Hall. 

The division in the Constitutional Convention 
first came over the question of adequately bal- 
ancing the powers of the large and small states. 
Mr. Madison’s logic again went right to the heart 
of the matter, when he quietly pointed out that 
“it seemed now to be pretty well understood that 
the real difference of interests (Cont. on p. 34 


In Madison’s day, Montpellier consisted of just the central portion. The present owners have added the two wings 
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Comfort in the Kitchen 


J. HAROLD HAWKINS 


A Man Gives His Version of An 
Intelligently Equipped Kitchen 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT was a volunteer in the Spanish- 

American war. After getting to Cuba with considerable men 

under him, his first desire was to “pitch in” and clean things 
up, but there was one thing that hindered him, and that was food. 
The stuff he received for his men was not suitable. The Colonel 
complained, but to no avail. Government “red tape” was so in- 
volved that the future president saw no help for the situation, 
therefore he cabled the then Commander-in-Chief at Washington 
direct. Roosevelt’s disregard for army discipline in going over the 
august and indifferent heads of his superior officers got results. He 
received good food, pronto, and then ‘proceeded about his business. 

Being a man, and a service man at that, I appreciate the above 
incident, knowing the energy that the right food can instill 

But when a fellow is in his home town, carrying on his daily 
routine of eating, sleeping, and working, there are other elements 
that enter into the production of that supreme feeling of being well 
fed—the greatest one of these being contentment in his household. 

Contentment is an elusive quality of mind that may be the result 
of any one of many conditions, or a sum-total of them. The house 
may be architecturally satisfactory, and the heating plant may be 
all that one could wish, yet contentment may not be there. The 
furnishings in the living rooms may be the latest word of an authen- 
tic decorator, and the furniture one hundred percent comfortable 
withal; yea, and the glow from the hearth soul-satisfying to the 
nth power; still there is that tell-tale sigh after dinner when the 
family, including tired mother, gathers around the reading lamp 
in the comfortable living room. What’s the matter? 

If the man of the house, having a picture in his mind’s eye of his 
own office filing cases, his typewriters, his office appliances that 
make business possible nowadays, will step out into the kitchen and 
examine the eighteenth-century equipment with which his wife 


The very modern kitchen cabinet rightfully holds the center of 
the stage 
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A versatile helper is this machine, which beats and mixes 
things swiftly and untiringly 


wrestles three times a day every day in the year in her 
daily duties as housekeeper, he will realize the reason for 
that tell-tale sigh. Dingy, ill-lighted, inconvenient, drab, 
almost irksome, are nine out of ten kitchens. Let him sit 
out there for an evening, instead of in the comfortable 
living room, and contemplate the state of mind which is 
his wife’s after she has spent a whole day therein! 
It is true that the newtrend of ideas in building leans 
toward light, airy kitchens, and manv are so arranged 
that the greater portion of the meals will be taken either 
right in the kitchen or in a nook adjacent to it. But this does 
not alter.the fact that kitchens already built are in most cases 
prisons for the housewife rather than workrooms . which 
inspire her to feed her family as she knows it should be fed. 


VER so many modern appliances, utensils, furniture, and 
equipment will fit into an old kitchen just as easily as 
they will into a new one, and will perk up the wife’s spirits to 
a degree marvelous to behold. Just to throw out the old, 
cracked, wooden table and install a new brilliant-white, 
porcelain-topped one will materially reduce the housewife’s 
sigh after the dinner work has been done up. And if a little 
thought be exercised while about this change, an exceptionally 
full line of kitchen tables may be found from which to choose. 
From an ordinary table with one drawer, the investigator may 
soar to one of its kin with infinitely more accommodations to 
it than any flat-topped desk he ever saw! The accommoda- 
tions include two large, full-metal bins that are removable for 
cleaning and are designed to hold flour and baked goods. They 
might be termed “before and after” bins. One drawer is 
divided so that it holds linens and cutlery, and there are 
four more drawers, dust-proof and clean, to contain whatever 
may be allotted to their safe care. And still they come, for 
there are yet a hardwood chopping board and a white wood 
kneading board. To complete this gem of the kitchen there 
is a stool which swings out and is adjustable for various 
heights. The proud owner may easily imagine herself playing 
the piano as she sits at her snow-white worktable! 

The renewing of the table, however, is just the beginning 
of an old kitchen’s rejuvenation. Modern equipment is avail- 
able nowadays that will make any ordinary kitchen into the 
efficient room of the house. And why shouldn’t it be just 
that? It is the one room in the house that is used most, and 
the room from which issues the very spark of life, so to speak. 
For how could the family enjoy the supreme comfort of the 
living room without first having been (Continued on page 47 
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Dormer windows not only make an attractive exterior but a charming interior as well 


Cthe (sosyRoom under the Faves 


MARION BROWNFIELD 


HE room under the eaves is the 

cosy, intimate place where one 

may listen to the rain patter, think, 
or “get away from things.” It has long 
been pleasantly associated with old- 
fashioned attics of our grandparents’ time, but its possibilities 
as a practical and attractive room in the modern home should 
not be overlooked. 

It may indeed influence the whole architecture of a home to 
be built. The Dutch Colonial with its gambrel roof, is the 
typical story and a half house, which breaks up the ceiling into 
informal lines, as the illustrations show. Dormer windows 
usually provide the light and air, and 
have special charm as a decorative feature — 
of the roof, making a simple roof much 
more distinctive. The home with low 
eaves is decidedly an informal style suited 
to small lots, suburban or country homes, 
where something pleasing is desired at a 
moderate cost. Yet so attractive is the 
homelike atmosphere thus obtained, that 
many a mansion is elaborately con- 
structed to simulate this cosy effect. 


MAY old English homes have pic- 

"4 turesque effects in low eaves broken 
with dormer windows, and these have 
influenced the building of both Dutch 
Colonials and the modern version of the 
stucco home. Even Norman lines are 
quaintly delightful adapted to story and 
a half houses. The best architects make 
only one distinction, however, and that 
1s that the gambrel roof belongs to a 
story and a half house. To cut a two- 
story home down spoils not only roof 
lines but the general proportions of the 
entire dwelling. History has it that the 


To Waste 


Plain walls deceive the eye asto height, are 
restful and a good background ag’ cheery 
flowered draperies and Colonial furniture 
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No House Can Afford 
This Space 





early Dutch colonials were thriftily 
built to secure space, without paying 
the tax that a two-story home required! 
The fact remains that the story and a 
half home has many of the advantages 
of the two-story house at less expense. Great variety both 
inside and out makes it adaptable asa typical American home. 
Even if all the rooms are not “finished off,” at first, they are 
ready under the roof to provide the extra space that is eventu- 
ally needed in most growing families. 

The objection that a room under the eaves is “stuffy” is 
readily overcome by the proper arrange- (Continued on page 24 
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be erected later 


same time it shou 


a contractor in Brookline, Pennsylvania, has esti- 
original unit (pictured immediately above) would 
cost $5404 to build in that vicinity and that the second unit could 
for $2301. Hf, however, both units are built at the 


cost 


not to exceed $7405 
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Heavy black lines on the accompany- 


ing plans 


The addition is represented by lighter 
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Unit House 


Designed by CHARLES M. TALLEY j 


indicate the original unit. 
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A broad-eaved, warm-hued home to dream of is 
this little unit house of Dutch Colonial derivation. 
Sturdily developed in red brick, laid with wide 
joints that repeat the glistening white of the exterior 
wood-trim, the house possesses a dignity and a ha 
air of permanence. It also holds many possibrli- 


ties for individuality of color-scheme and finish 
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Complete working blueprints and speci- 
fications of this Unit House No. 12 
will be supplied for $7.50, postpaid. 
For any particular information con- 
cerning this or other houses in the 
series, write to Collier Stevenson, care 
of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 








-A Plot Plan 


For Unit House No. 12 
Moines, Iowa by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Key to planting list is given on page 49 
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William Beebe, scientist, explorer, author, 
who wrote ‘‘The Cruise of the Arcturus” 


HICH five or six out of all the new 

books shall I choose for my vaca- 

tion reading?” you are probably 
thinking just about now. ‘Which ones 
would I really enjoy?” 

It is a bewildering subject, surely, for 
to the average person, too busy to do 
much reading except at certain more 
leisurely seasons of the year, the new 
book-titles are as the countless trees of 
an unknown forest thru which he is 
hoping to find his way. Today I shall 
attempt to act as your guide thru that 
forest, going just a little way ahead of 
you and breaking off a twig here, and 
throwing down a handful of leaves there, 
to form a pateran. 

‘‘Books,—books,—books, 

On the counters for all to see,— 

But a book that isn’t the book I want 

Is less than no book to me.” 

My idea of a real vacation is a vacation 
with the books | want—the books with 
which I am mentally congenial, tho of 
course I like those congenial books to 


Under the Library Lamp 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


enlarge my horizon somewhat,—to give 
me glimpses of farther shores,—to ‘‘take 
me out of myself.” This isn’t a plea for 
the “novel of escape’ either,—for to my 
mind every good novel is a “novel of 
escape. 

Do you want fiction? One of the most 
stupendous books of the year, and in many 
ways the greatest, is “An American 
Tragedy’”’ by Theodore Dreiser. It is a 
powerful book, a terrible book, and to 
many people a heavy and indigestible 
book, presenting, as it does in two de- 
tailed volumes the life of a weak un- 
fortunate boy whose vain and aimless 
career leads him straight to the electric 
chair. It is such an honest, careful pic- 
ture that many people declare it isn’t 
fiction at all but truth, and I don’t 
suppose it really matters one whit to 
Theodore Dreiser by what name it is 
called. 

“Gracious!” I can hear somebody say. 
“For vacation reading? I should say 
not! I want something livelier,—lighter, 

-more artistic.’””’ Have you seen ‘“Thun- 
der on the Left’ then,—Christopher Mor- 
ley’s latest? It is a charming phantasy, 
a tale with a hidden meaning. I can’t 
call it “light and lively” exactly, for with 
all its whimsicality one feels in reading 
it as if he were walking across a volcano. 
A lovely voleano covered with grass and 
flowers, and with blue skies above, but 
still a voleano. But if you like phantasy 
in books,—if you like grace,—and above 
all, if you like Christopher Morley,— 
read “‘Thunder on the Left’? and discuss it 
with your neighbor. 


HERE are light lively novels aplenty 

this season—there is ‘Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes”’ by Anita Loos, pure humor and 
screamingly funny—not quite so good as 
Ring Lardner of course, but still good. 
There is “The Diary of a Young Lady 
of Fashion in the Year 1764-5” which 
Alexander Kerr says was written by a 
kinswoman of his and edited by him, but 
which I can’t help suspecting is a hoax, 
pure and simple, but a jolly, funny one. 
His kinswoman is too delightfully bold 
and shocking to be entirely and _his- 
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torically true. There is “The Private 
Life of Helen of Troy’? by John Erskine, 
a clever satire showing the return of 
Helen as it might have happened. And 
there is “Lolly Willowes or the Loving 
Huntsman” by Sylvia Townsend Warner, 
an English author who gives us a grace- 
ful, humorous, quaint little phantasy. 
“But I don’t want humor or fairy- 
tales,’’ you may say. “I want a straight 
novel.”’ Perhaps, then, you would like 
“The Hounds of Spring” by Sylvia 
Thompson, a young English girl who has 
written an old-fashioned romantic novel 
with post-war England as its setting. 
This is one of the most popular books of 
the year. Or you might like Donn Byrne's 
latest, ‘‘Hangman’s House,’ romantic 
and full of thrills. Or “After Noon,” a 
love-story by Susan Ertz, who wrote 
“Madame Claire.”” Tho to my mind two 
of the best novels of the season are 
““Mary Glenn” a strong, sombre tale of 
South African life by Sarah G. Millin, 
and “Show Business,’ crass realism but 
straight honest American stuff, by 
Thyra Samter Winslow. I should also 
like to register three cheers for two books 
of short stories, “The Love Nest’’ by Ring 
Lardner (don’t be fooled—there is more 
here than fooling) and “All the Sad 
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(Above) Elinor Mondaunt, who wrote “The 

Venture Book”. (Left) Christopher Morley, 

author of “Thunder on the Left”, with his 
wife and family 


Young Men,” by F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

And I can’t close the subject of recent 
novels without advising you not to miss 
two truly great books, the first and second 
of a trilogy: “The Bridal Wreath’ and 
“The Mistress of Husaby’” by Sigrid 
Undset. These are translations from the 
Norwegian, and the setting is mediaeval 
Norway. But be not afraid on that ac- 
count,—the characters are as real as if 
they lived next door, and the events as 
convincing. This story of Kristin 
Lavransdatter is rich, strong and simple, 
—I fully believe that these, more than 
any other novels I have named today, 
except, perhaps, ““An American Tragedy,” 
are books for all time. (Cont. on p. 26 
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Ciminine 


_ eatin Sedan $895—De Luxe Sedan $1075 


— f. o. b. Detroit 


— priceless ++ and therefore jealously upheld 


It is a fact well known that the name 
DODGE BROTHERS is more valu- 
able than the vast and expanding works 
in which Dodge Brothers product 
is built. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc. have simply kept 
the faith, and implicit public confidence 
has been their reward. 


Year after year the car has continued 
to mature into a better and better 
product. 


Costly chrome vanadium steel was the 
basic metal employed in the beginning, 
and it is the basic metal employed to- 
day—in larger measure than in any 
other motor car built. 


The first automobile to leave Dodge 
Brothers Works—a Touring Car— 
was equipped with an all-steel body. 


And during the past few years, Dodge 


Brothers have perfected this supe- 
rior construction for ALL their motor 
cars. 


Beauty has been added to dependa- 
bility, comfort and silence to beauty. 
Endless refinements have been made. 
Prices have been reduced. 


But always in every instance, the 
quality of every detail has been main- 
tained or improved. 


The consistent -goodness of the car 
has attracted a steadily expanding 
market. Wider markets have per- 
mitted a better and better product at 
lower and lower cost. Dodge Brothers 
progress has been conservative and 
logical. 


The result is a GOOD NAME, worthy 
of the public trust it inspires, and too 
priceless ever to jeopardize. 


Doovoce GrRotTHerRsS INC DEetTrRoir 


Donvce Brotwers (CANADA) Limited 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


Doose BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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HESE hot August days one is likely 
to leave the garden hose exposed to 
the weather day and night, which 
ractice soon wears it out since the rub- 
r is subjected alternately to dampness 
and extreme heat. To make the hose 
wear its allotted time it should be rolled 
onto a reel when not in use; it should not 
be left where it will be likely to receive 
cuts and bruises; it should always be 
emptied before being put away and should 
be kept in a frost-proof place in winter. 





Insect pests in the garden should, of 
course, be eradicated but do not destroy 
the lady-bugs, ground beetles, dragon 
flies, frogs, toads, spiders, lizards and 
bees for these are the gardener’s real 
friends. 


Scrape the finger nails over a cake of 
soap before going to work in the garden. 
This will keep the dirt from working 
down under the nails and will make it 
much easier to clean them afterwards. 


Save cantaloupe seeds, wash them in a 
colander, dry and put away in bags or 
boxes. When winter comes, feed them 
to the birds since they are especially fond 
of this food. The above suggestion was 
sent in by an interested reader of this 
department. 


House plants for next winter should 
be started this month if possible. Cut- 
tings may be taken from geraniums and 
similar bedding plants now, rooting them 
in water or damp sand. Small plants can 
often be bought inexpensively at this 





time of year which, with good care, will 
make fine plants for next winter. Re- 
potting of old plants can be done now to 
good advantage. All of the hardy house 
plants will do well thru the summer 
months if the pots are sunk in the ground 
in a partially shaded place and given 
plenty of water and plant food. Spray 
often with clear water to remove dust 
and plant lice. 


Madonna lilies are often attacked by 
a disease which makes the stems and 
leaves turn yellow and which hinders 
the forming of buds to some extent. One 
of our readers writes that as soon as her 
plants thus affected died down in August, 
she dug up the bulbs, prepared a new, 
well-drained place for them, rolled each 
bulb in sulphur until it was well coated 
and then planted them in their new loca- 
tion. Excellent results were obtained. 
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Peonies may be set any time from mid- 
August on but if planted early good root 
growth will be made before freezing 
weather sets in. The June issue of this 
magazine suggests good varieties to 
plant and gives also explicit directions 
for planting. 

Bend, twist or break the tops of 
spring sown onions which are still green, 
in order to check top growth and to ripen 
the bulbs. Lift them early next month, 
let dry thoroly and store in a cool, dry 
place. 


Evergreens may be planted out soon 
after the middle of the month in most 
localities. Your dealer will be ~- to 
advise you which varieties will do best 
in your section of the country. If newly 
set evergreens seem lifeless do not be in a 
hurry to remove them. By giving plenty 
of water and a light mulch they will often 
— out even tho they are apparently 


see 


Late plantings of peas, beans, cu- 
cumbers, beets and the like may be sown 
now in mild climates for autumn use. 
Altho there is always some risk in plant- 
ing vegetables in late summer it is well 
worth doing for tender vegetables in fall 
taste almost as good as the first ones of 
the season. 


Hot days are not conducive to hard 
work in the garden but there are many 
things which can be done without great 
effort. Give the asters an application of 
wood ashes around their roots; apply 
liquid manure to the soil around late 
summer flowers; cut off seed pods; take 
snapshots of your garden from different 
angles to help you when planting it 
another year; oil and clean up the tools. 
Plan to do your cultivating (which, by 
the way, must not cease) in early morn- 
ing while the weather is cool. 


Prevent weeds from going to seed not 
only in your garden but on adjoining 





ia 
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vacant lots, in alleys, etc. A general 
clean-up campaign is almost as necessary 
in August as in early spring. 

Lawns should be mowed thru August 
with the knives adjusted loosely so that 
the grass is not cut too short. Bonemeal 
makes a good lawn dressing for this time 
of year. August is a good month to start 
new lawns. Refer to the June issue of 
this magazine for information on lawn 
makin 


Foxgloves, canterbury bells and hon- 
esty plants should be planted now for 
bloom next year. If you haven’t at least 
one honesty plant (Lunaria) in your gar- 
den, plan to grow some. You will find 
them very fascinating. The perennial 
variety is the L. rediviva.} 


Mildew on phlox and other plants 
may best be controlled by dusting the 


Ma aes *, : <i 


plants regularly with powdered sulphur. 
The leaves should be well coated with the 
powder. 


Fish will keep lily pools free from scum. 
If keeping fish is impracticable, copper 
sulphate may be aed for this purpose. 
It will not injure the lilies if a very weak 
solution is used. 


Dahlias should be cut early in the 
morning while there is plenty of sap in 
the stems, plunged into hot water to seal 
the sap and then kept in a cool place in 
plenty of water. Gladiolus should be cut 
withsome foliage for house bouquets. One 
grower states that glads which are to be 
sent away should be shipped dry, after 
they have stood for a while in water. 


If peonies are to be divided, now is the 
time to do the work. Be sure, however, 
that it is necessary. Dig up the clumps 
carefully and divide them so as to leave 
four or six eyes on the top of each divi- 
sion. Plant in a well-drained, well- 
prepared location, setting them so that 
the crowns will be three inches below the 
surface. 


Climbing roses should be pruned 
back after blooming to give the new canes 
a better chance to develop. 





Questions on gardening, fruit growing 
and the like are sure to arise. If there are 
any unsolved problems which you have 
experienced in your work this year, 
write our Subscribers’ Information Bu- 
reau concerning them. We are always 
glad to be of help. 


Note: We want to make this depart- 
ment a real exchange of helpful ideas. If 
you have learned something of real in- 
terest in your garden work which you 
would like to pass on to others, let us 
know about it. We will pay one dollar 
for every “tip” which we can use on this 
page. The tips, however, will not be 
signed. Address all contributions to 
Garden Reminders’ De ent, care of 
nag Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 

owas. 
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Your orders are shipped in24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to you. Your letter 
reaches us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory tosend all your orders to Ward’s. 





W —Larger—and more 
Complete! Greater Values 
—and Lower Prices—bring- 
ing you larger savings than 
ever before. So important is 
this big Fall and Winter Catalogue to 
every American home, so necessary 
te economical buying—that we print 
this page mercly to tell the advantages 
this book will bring to you—and to say 
that one copy is to be yours free! 

If you had personally travelled to all 
the big markets of the world to do your 
buying, you could not have secured all 
the advantages that this book brings 
into your home. 

Because we have searched the mar- 
kets of the world for bargains, reliable 
goods that could be bought or manufac- 
tured in largest quantities at lower- 
‘han-market prices. 

Car load lots—yes, train loads, even 
entire outputs of factories have been 
bought. $60,000,000 in cash has been 
used in our buying for you, because 
cash buys cheaper than credit. 

Every known means has been em- 


Mont 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


gomery 
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ployed to make this Catalogue bring 
you the utmost advantage. Merchan- 
dise knowledge, buying skill and experi- 
ence, and millions of ready cash, have 
been utilized in the world’s leading 
markets to make this Catalogue your 
best way to true economy. 


It shows everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm; almost every- 
thing a Man, Woman or Child wears or 
uses, and everything of standard qual- 
ity. For at Ward’s, regardless of how 
low prices may be, “‘we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.” 


Merely to have this Catalogue in 
your home is to see and to know all that 
modern merchandising can produce. It 
is a price guide that tells you always the 
right price, the lowest price on goods of 
reliable quality. 

This big, complete Catalogue is of- 
fered to you Free. Fill in the coupon 
below. You may as well share in the 
savings it offers. You may as weil 
share in the millions of dollars this 
book will save in millions of American” 
homes. 


Ward &Co, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 


Vail 
this (oupon 
to-da 


[MOE 
Po aw Ww 
TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept. 1H-8 

Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland,Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 








Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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True Temper 
Garden Book 
Ask your True Tem- 

r hard ware dealer 
or a copy. If he 
cannot supply you, 
write our Dept."“G” 
direct. 











True Temper 
Garden Hoe 


Sas 


True Temper 
Warren Hoe 
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Don’t be a 


“ONE TOOL” 


Gardener 


You would never hire a “saw and hatchet”’ car- 
penter to build a new home—would you? Or 
think a plumber could do a satisfactory job with 
just one tool? But some people do all the cul- 
tivating in their gardens with a single hoe—while 
a spade, hoe, and rake comprise the “complete” 
set of tools that the great majority use. 


TRUE TEMPER 


branded on the handle of every genuine tool 


There are True Temper Garden Hoes for 
general service, the Warren Hoe for drilling 
and hilling, Scuffle Hoes for mulching, Mat- 
tock Hoes for breaking heavy clay soil. In 
addition, every well equipped gardener should 
have a Spading Fork, Manure Fork, Steel 
Bow Rake, Brume Rake, Turf Edger and 
Dandelion Spud. An investment of five or six 
dollars to complete your set of True Temper 
Garden Tools will yield generous profits. 


General © fices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Snapdragons for Your Garden 


Continued from page 11 


selves in such a position year after year. 
All in all, it is difficult to find a more use- 
ful, all round garden flower. 

Snapdragons are readily grown from 
cuttings; in fact, I have sometimes said 
it is only necessary to stick the right end 
into the ground. However, it is a little 
|more to the point to place them in sand, 
or a sandy loam, shade for a few days, 
and see that they have plenty of ground 
moisture; but use discretion about damp- 
ing their foliage. 

They are more generally raised from 





seed, and it is further believed that seed 
grown plants are less open to rust. This 
may be sown in mid-summer and carried 
over in a coldframe or hotbed; or, as is 
more general, indoors or in a hotbed from 
January to March, the earlier the better. 
Be sure that the soil used is not acid, and 
in setting out, add a pinch of lime to each 
hole. The roots must be pressed in firmly 
and the tops of the seedlings should be 
pinched off to induce a bushy growth. 
Check the tendency for rapid early 
flowering, and the later blooms will repay 
you for it in size, strength, and profusion. 

The time of sowing is sometimes varied 
in order to produce continuation of 
bloom; but in my own experience I have 
found the bloom to continue until cut 























THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 





down by frost of considerable severity. 
‘In fact, this last winter which was one 
‘of unprecedented mildness in my own 
|garden, gave me blooms right thru the 
three winter months until the spring 
| flowers came on the new shoots. Of course 
these winter blossoms came more slowly, 
and lacked the profusion of the summer 
months; but twelve months of bloom is 
rather a record for any plant. They do 
not seem the least enervated by their per- 
formance, tho I did not cut the old shoots 
down until the bloom was opening on 
the new. I did take the precaution to in- 
sure myself against loss by striking some 
cuttings. 


HILE snapdragons will survive in 

poor surroundings, they are heavy 
feeders, and their performance keeps pace 
with their surroundings. A loamy soil 
enriched with leaf mold and decayed 
manure, and further treated with lime, 
makes of them one of the sturdiest and 
bushiest and freest blooming of all garden 
flowers. That they have been naturalized 
in England and are an escape from gar- 
dens in the Atlantic States gives proof 
of their sturdy qualities. 

Snapdragons are usually sold and 
spoken of in three sections—tall, inter- 
mediate, and dwarf; tho as I have said, 
there is a fourth, a trailing division. The 
tall varieties, while sometimes evincing 
a tendency toward ungainliness, are the 
ones used generally for the cutting gar- 
den, and also for winter hothouse culture 
by the florists. They are also largely used 
in the border, and grow about three feet 
in height, tho in an environment particu- 
larly to their liking, they sometimes reach 
four. They are more usually sold in sepa- 
rate shades rather than by particular 
name. There are also bicolors and fused 
shades. Practically all tones and blend- 
ings of red, pink, yellow, and orange are 
procurable, and recently a lavender and 
gold has been placed on the market. 

The intermediate section comes in the 
same range of colors, but has a more 
compact habit of growth. They form 
pleasing little bushes about eighteen 
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inches high more or less, dependent 
largely upon conditions. 

The dwarf section, frequently called 
Tom Thumbs, are truly dwarf, growing 
from only six to nine inches, and making 
a showy edging. Their flowers are closely 
clustered and even more freely borne than 
are those of the other groups. They also 
have a tendency to last longer. Yellow 
Prince, Crimson King, and White Queen 
are all good. 

While the present method is rather to 
raise seedlings by shade than to propagate 
named varieties from cuttings, there are 
several good named varieties on the mar- 
ket that come with a good percentage 
from seed. Among these are Fire King, 
red and gold; Cottage Maid, pink and 
white; Moonlight, exquisitely suffused 
with a rather indefinable glow; and Lemon 
Queen, a pale yellow. The named varie- 
ties are largely propagated by the florists 
from cuttings inserted in September and 
carried over in a frame. 


HE Antirrhinum maurandioidesis vine 
like in growth and is the variety that is 
frequently used in window boxes and bas- 
kets. It bears violet flowers that are car- 
ried in the axils of its three-lobed leaves. 
The trailing rock garden forms are 
nsually capable of being treated as per- 
ennials, even in severe climates. They 
may be raised from seed, or grown from 
cuttings placed in a frame in late summer. 
Sempervirens is an evergreen species that 
bears white flowers thruout the summer. 
Italy gives us the Antirrhinum asarina 


with light sulphur-colored flowers from | 
May to September. It reaches a height | 
of six inches, but trails prettily over the | 


rocks. From Spain we have one of similar 
height and habit in Antirrhinum glutinosa, 
tho its period of bloom is over a little 
earlier. It is white with a lilac suffusion. 

For winter indoor culture, it is well to 
bear in mind that the snapdragon is a 
cool house plant. Fifty degrees with the 
latitude of a drop to thirty-two is suffi- 
cient for carrying on. Later, as bloom 
approaches, this should be raised to 
fifty-five degrees and may mount higher. 
Several methods are employed for this 
midwinter bloom. Some take root cut- 
tings in May and June, others sow seed 
in July, and still others take stem cuttings 
in August and September. They are 
good plants to follow chrysanthemums in 
the hothouse. The florists use the tall 
growing varieties to get the long four 
foot spikes they display. Enchantress, 
Ramsburg’s Light Pink, Silver Pink, and 
Melrose are all good for the hothouse. 

Whether cuttings or seeds, hothouse 
snapdragons should be shifted and kept 
pinched. Twelve inches is a good space 
between plants, and the flowering wood 
must be kept clear of lateral shoots. No 
flower stems should be permitted before 
October for November and December 
bloom. Whether inside or out, remember 
to make your plant sturdy before you 
place the burden of bloom upon it. 

While entire beds of snapdragons are 
handsome garden adjuncts, they combine 
exceptionally well with other flowers. 
Their period of bloom is so long that some- 
times several companions may be chosen 
for the season, giving different effects 
at different times. 
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How ts Your 
Living Room ? 





[' is the quality of livability that is the meas- 


ure of successful decoration and furnishing. 


Independent of costly expenditure, good taste 
finds countless ways of correct expression as 
described in this book which we send. with 
our compliments merely to remind you of 


Velumina 


Washable Wall Paint 


—a soft toned, artistic washable paint for walls. 
Shows no laps or brush marks. It gives walls a 
smooth surface without pores to absorb dirt. 
Surface dirt is easily washed away. Inexpensive 
washing takes the place of redecorating. 17 
beautiful tones for homes, public buildings, etc. 


If you want your home different — 

distinctive -—in good taste, send back 

the coupon for this book! NOW! 
It gives you the best ideas of the best 
decorators, charmingly, delightfully written 
and pictured. Better still, it applies to 
every home — apartment, elaborate 
residence, bungalow or cottage. 
Whatever you want to know about, you will 
find it here— color schemes, draperies, rugs, 
curtains, pictures, fireplaces, antiques, porch 
furnishing, treatment of every room and 


everything in the home, according to the 
principles of good decoration. 


No effort has been spared to make this a 
practical helpful and enthrallingly interest- 
ing book to the woman who seeks beauty 
and good taste in the home. Not a com. 
mercial book in any sense. No obliga- 
tions. It is our outright complimentary 
gift. We know you will be delighted if 
you return the coupon and let us send 
you a copy of this library edition of 
“GUIDE TO BETTER HOMES”. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


Paint and Varnish Factories cesuss--urrmmuae: Milwaukee. Wis. Newark, N.J. Portland, Ore. Los Angeles.Cal. 


Whatever you need—Glass, 
Paint, Varnish or Brushes 
—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

has a product that ex- | 
qcty ie sour requirements. 
Sold by quality dealers; 
used by exacting painters. 











Dept. Y, Paint—Varnish Division 


‘ PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. i 
Please send me your free book, ‘Guide to ; 


Better Homes” at no cost or obligation to me. 
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When 
it’s hot—protect 
your health 


SERVE heaping bowls of cool, 
crisp Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
Add cold milk or a bit of fruit. 

What a delicious hot-weather 
dish! Keeps you cool and 
cheerv while others swelter. 

It’s the marvelous Kellogg 
flavor that makes them so good! 
Crisp and crunchy. Never 
tough-thick or leathery. 

More than 10,000,000 people 
daily demand Kellogg’s — the 
origmal of all corn flakes. The 
genuine! 

Kellogg’s are so light and 
delicious. So healthfully good! 
Preferred all over the world. At 
all grocers, hotels, restaurants. 


yy 


Oven-fresh ALWAYS in 
ees patented inner- 
sealed waxtite wrapper. 





CORN 
FLAKES 


Imitations cannot bring 
you such wonder-flavor— 
such crisp, crunchy flakes. 
The genuine corn flakes 
have the signature of the 
originator on the package. 
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A Little House From The 
Arabian Nights 


Continued from page 7 


of a double arch with a decorated, 
square, wooden column in its center, 
Upon the wall directly opposite this un- 
usual entrance is an arched panel of solid 
color with a border of conventional de- 
signs in a contrasting hue, all painted 
directly upon the plaster. 

The house is entirely upon one floor 
level, in approved bungalow style, and 
consists of seven rooms and a bath. There 
are three bedrooms, each one having a 
commodious clothes closet. A telephone 
table and its chair fit neatly into the rear 
end of the hall, convenient to housewife 
or maid, and removed sufficiently from 
the vicinity of the living room and dining 
room to insure privacy if privacy is 
desired. 

The kitchen and enclosed rear porch 
are complete in their quota of modern, 
built-in housekeeping appliances. One 
side of the kitchen is lined with shelves 
and cupboards, and these are also to be 
found under and over the sink and drain 
boards. From the kitchen there are doors 
leading to the hall, the dining room, the 
breakfast room, and the rear porch. Upon 
the porch there are accommodations f6r 
the refrigerator, a California cooling 
closet, and laundry tubs. 

The driveway from the street to the 
garage runs along the bedroom side of 
the house, and a walk leads from the 
garage to the rear entrance. The back- 
yard is walled, and an exquisite wrought 
iron gate gives access to the side street, 
where delivery rigs may stand in prefer- 
ence to usurping space before the front 
of the house. 

This fairytale house is the creation of 
sensitive artists who achieved something 
beautiful which is at the same time su- 
premely practical in its usefulness. In 
short, the house is charming inside and 
out—and comfortable. 


The Cosy Room Under 
The Eaves 


Continued from page 15 


ment of windows and doors. Just a good 
cross draft will make such a room as airy 
as desired. Often it can be larger than 
the usual bedroom, so that the sweep of 
air is all that is needed to offset the lower, 
or bent, ceiling. In one bedroom, seen 
by the writer, perfect ventilation was 
secured by three generous casement 
windows at the front of the room, with a 
door on the opposite wall. Cross drafts 
are essential to make cool summer 
rooms. But in winter, rooms under the 
eaves have the advantage of being quickly 
heated both by sunshine and the elimina- 
tion of an excessively high ceiling. 

The dormer window, so characteristic 
of the story and a half house, no matter 
what the style of architecture, can modify 
the room both on the exterior and in- 
terior. Probably it is not generally 
realized how much variety there is in 
dormer windows. Just the grouping alone 
will so transform a monotonous roof 
that the entire home becomes individual 
in the fashion dear to the real home lover. 
Size and shape is another consideration. 
Dormers may be tall to add dignity to 
the home as a whole, or jolly and squat 
in the style of an English cottage buried 
behind a gate, by a colorful flower 
garden. Deeply recessed, they afford 
space on the exterior for a window box, 
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and inside for a window seat, or furniture 
like a desk or dressing table. Dormer 
windows, indeed, are one of the most 
picturesque features of Old World archi- 
tecture, and are even seen in the mansard 
roofs of Paris. From these splendid 
examples, we get many artistic ideas 
adaptable to the small American dwelling 
where that “something different” that 
makes a house a home is desired. Some 
dormer windows have little pitch roofs, 
some have square tops and others are 
gracefully arched, while one style har- 
monious with the Dutch Colonial gam- 
brel roof appears to peep forth from 
under a deep-set eyebrow. Contrast of 
building material often makes dormers a 
decorative feature. Thus on one charming 
stucco home of English lines the dormers 
were shingled and roofed in dark brown 
with leaded glass to emphasize the quaint 
aspect. 

The windows themselves may be sash 
or casement. Many English dormers have 
unusual leadings in the window panes. 
And one old English dormer has glass 
“cheeks” or windows on the sides of the 
dormer, to provide additional light. This 
gets about the same results as a bay 
window and is useful where there is a 
north or only one exposure for the room. 

This cosy room under the eaves has 
been more or less of a resource as a sewing 
room, den or study. But now it is being 
adapted to every need. The extra bed- 
room or bathroom is practical, and if the 
home is only one storied, the breakfast 
room in the “ell’’ or in an added gable, 
is pleasantly intimate under the eaves, 
too. Children adore a playroom thus 
situated. 

The low slung roof provides much 
extra cupboard room which can be 
utilized variously as a closet, bookcase, 
china cupboard, window seat or to house 
a disappearing bed. The recessed dormer 
is always a cosy spot, also, for lounging 
furniture. Low book shelves fit in splen- 
didly under low eaves and built-in shelves 
are inexpensive. 

Treatment of the walls, as well as the 
furnishings, should only remain simple 
in effect. Plain walls help to make this 
room seem spacious and restful. Short 
walls are not noticeable if they blend with 
the ceiling in color, or at least shade into 
it. For cheerful contrast, flowered dra- 
peries are excellent. However, if a wall- 
paper is preferred, a quiet stripe will give 
good lines to the room. 

Cottage furnishings are most appro- 
priate to harmonize with the general 
architecture, and can be obtained in 
tremendous variety, so great is the present 
vogue. Unpainted furniture comes ready 
to be enameled to suit any individual color 
scheme, and many Colonial pieces in 
mahogany or amber-colored maple are 
admirably adapted to the room under 
the eaves. Spool beds, chests of drawers, 
sewing tables, Windsor chairs and hooked, 
braided or rag rugs are all lovely with this 
background. Furniture of English, 
Welsh and French cottage lines is an- 
other choice. Quaint little ladder-back 
chairs and chaise longues quilted with 
calico, hailed originally from the French 
Provinces, but are quite up to date 
now in attic rooms of the above type. 
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Add Comfort and oervice To Your 





oymall Cost 
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Y finishing the walls and ceilings 

of your summer cottage now with 

Cornell Wood Board, you can add a world 
of comfort and pleasure to living in it. 


The insulating qualities of Cornell 
Wood Board will make it more cool and 
habitable in hot weather and when the 
cooler nights of late summer and early 
autumn set in, you will be better pro 
tected against the change. Houses fin- 
ished the Cornell Way are cooler in sum- 
mer and warmer in winter. Your cottage 
can thus be made a rendezvous for sports 
and outings in winter as well, an all year 
round resort for recreation and health. 


Low Cost of Material and Labor 


You will be surprised at how low a cost, both 
for material and labor, the whole thing can be 
done. And in how short a time. A good car- 
penter or possibly you yourself can do it in just a 
few days from the instructions and the plans 
which we shall be very glad to send you. 


Easy to Procure 


Your nearest lumber yard or building supply 
dealer either carries Cornell or can very readily 
secure it for you. Thousands of progressive deal- 
ers spread over the entire country are handling 
Cornell Wood Board. If your dealer does not 
have it, or tries to offer you a substitute, please 
let us know at once and we'll give you the name 
of the nearest dealer who does. 


Cornell Wood Products Company 
190 North State Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Other Uses for Corne:! 


Even about a summer cot- 
tage you will find a hun- 
dred other uses you little 
dreamed of for Cornell 
Wood Board —clothes clos- 
ets and cabinets either 
built-in or separate, bird 
houses for next year's nest- 
lings, shelving, tables, ven- 
tilators for the windows,a 
dark room for developing, 
and soon without number. 


Neat to Work With 


—DNot Mussy 
Repairing or newconstruc- 
tion done the Cornell Way 
is not a mussy, disorganiz- 
ing job but neat and or- 
derly,and quickly finished. 
The kind that it’s a real 
pleasure to do and that 
yields lasting pleasure and 
satisfaction when done. 
Your time,effortandmoney 
could not be better spent. 











Cfor full information 
fill out coupon below 
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Is there a breakfast nook 


in your home? 


N° wonder so many homes now have breakfast nooks. 

They save lots of work and add to the enjoyment of 
breakfast. It’s not difficult to construct a little breakfast 
nook, yourself. You can also make your own work bench, 
porch swing, or bookcase. You can do scores of repair jobs 
around home. And among the pleasures of life there are not 
many which are greater than the satisfaction of making 
things with your own hands. 


a 
For satisfactory work you must have good tools. There are 
no better tools than Stanley Tools. Carpenters everywhere 
use Stanley Tools and Stanley Tools are used in manual 
training classes from coast to coast. 

You can buy Stanley Tools separately and so collect your 
own set. For your convenience in buying, there are also 
sets of Stanley Tools at a wide variety of prices. In chests: 
from No. 904 containing 12 Stanley Tools at $15, to No. 850 
containing 49 Stanley Tools at $95. Or there are assort- 
ments in strong cardboard boxes with simple directions in 
each for making your own chest. Prices $5 to $20. 

Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. Send for our Catalogue No. 34 which describes Stan- 
ley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 








STANLEY TOOLS 
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Under The Library Lamp 


Continued from page 18 


I suppose the “Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher” by Count Herman Keyser- 
ling is one of the biggest non-fiction books 
of the year. It is the record of Count 
Keyserling’s “‘search for the world-soul,”’ 
—spiritual meanings as revealed by the 
civilization in India, China, Japan, 
America,—and is an exceedingly subtle, 
thoughtful work. If you have a taste 
for this sort of reading, get these two 
volumes and give yourself up to them, 
you will be fascinated, puzzled, intrigued 
and instructed. If yours is another type 
of mind, Keyserling is not for you. 

If you like science and enjoy it in a 
popular form, I recommend “Why WV 
Behave Like Human Beings” by George 
A. Dorsey. This is lively entertaining 
reading, a presentation of scientific facts 
in a way that anybody can understand. 
Most men enjoy this book. And speaking 
of men, ever so many of them have told 
me how much they liked “Our Times” by 
Mark Sullivan, a study of social and po- 
litical America of the past forty years or 
so, and also “Jefferson and Hamilton” by 
Claude G. Bowers, an absorbing presen- 
tation of political contrasts. I suggest that 
Father slip these two books in his suit- 
case if he is going to the mountains for a 
week’s fishing; he may like to fish for 
ideas part of the time. He might also, 
if he enjoys politics, like “The Intimat 
Papers of Colonel House,” a two-volume 
account of the Colonel’s association with 
Woodrow Wilson and other leaders. 

Have you seen “The Mauve Decade” by 
Thomas Beer—a clever and satirical 
picture of American life in the 90's? 
Father probably wouldn’t enjoy it— 
that is, not unless he has a taste for 
literary olives, many men haven’t—but 
mother might. 


O FAR as I am concerned, the very 

best biography of the past months is 
“Abraham Lincoln—the Prairie Years” 
by Carl Sandburg. I have already men- 
tioned this two-volume book in “Under 
the Library Lamp”’ so will only say today, 
“Don’t miss it.”” And it is well worth 
owning. 

Another recent book of biography is 
“Some American Ladies’ by Meade 
Minnegerode, dashing journalistic 
sketches of seven ladies who were closely 
connected with American history,—in- 
deed, who helped make history. Martha 
Washington, Dolly Madison, Rachel 
Jackson and the rest,—we meet them with 
happy informality. This is not a deep or 
highly important book, but it is a very 
readable one, and I can imagine Mother 
or Aunt Delia—or anyone else, in fact,— 
reading every word of it with pleasure. 

Joseph Krutch, in his “Edgar Allan 
Poe—a Study in Genius,” has given us a 
serious work of real value, tho in my 
opinion not all of his theories about Poe 
quite “hold water.”’ He isn’t unsympa- 
thetic with his subject exactly, tho he 
sometimes makes me wonder if he really 
does give the poor eccentric poet quite 
his due in several ways . . . At any rate, 
Krutch’s work, whether we agree with 
him or not, isn’t “romantic biography,” 
and for that I am extremely thankful. 

Speaking of romantic biography, I 
notice that Andre Maurois, author of 
“Ariel” (romantic life of Shelley—very 
romantic) has written another book, 
“ Mape,” containing a group of biegraphi- 
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cal sketches. I haven’t read it yet se 
perhaps I am doing it an injustice in 
implying that it is as bad as “Ariel.” 
“The Magnificent Idler’ by Cameron 
Rogers, I have read, and with much dis- 
taste at the style in which poor old Walt 
Whitman’s life is fed to a greedy public, 
obviously eager for drama rather than 
truth. I don’t object to drama, but I do 
object to fiction masking as biography. 

“The Cruise of the Arcturus,” by, Wil- 
liam Beebe is the best travel-book I have 
seen in a long time and I recommend 
it heartily. If you know “Galapagos— 
World’s End,” you know how interesting 
Beebe can be,—and “The Cruise of the 
Arcturus”’ his latest, is very Beebe-esque. 
It is a beautifully illustrated account of 
the New York Zoological society’s first 
oceanographic expedition—a_ traveling 
laboratory studying deep sea-life of all 
kinds. It is a fascinating book, one to 
make you cry for more natural history 
as Offered by a scientist who can write, and 
who can appreciate adventure. Try 
reading this book aloud to the whole 
family—I predict that everyone will en- 
joy it. 

I have just finished two other readable 
books of far countries. The first is “The 
Venture Book” by Elinor Mondaunt, a 
fearless Englishwoman who traveled afar 
because, as she says, “it struck me I was 
getting too fond of eomfort. Hearing 
the cargo boats were running at intervals 
from Marseilles to the French West 
Indies and thru the Panama Canal to 
Tahiti, I started off.” If you have a taste 
for this sort of adventure but not the 
daring, you can enjoy travel vicariously 
thru an evening with “The Venture Book.” 
You will go to the little islands of the 
South Seas where the “sun bakes to the 
bone”’ and where the “‘air is like a caress,” 
and will hear all sorts of strange things 
told in direct, unassuming but readable 
fashion. 

“Memoirs of Halide Edib” is an unusual 
autobiography written by a Turkish 
woman who, as a writer and political re- 
former, has done a great deal to emanci- 
pate and educate the women of her coun- 
try. The personal part of her book is 
especially entertaining, for who—es- 
pecially what American woman—can help 
being curious about the life in a Turkish 
home? 

In all this array of new books,—fiction, 
travel, biography, science,—may you 
find one or more that is exactly to your 
taste—the kind of vacation reading you 
like best. 

Mrs. LeCron has charge of the Book Deparment 
of Better Homes and Gardens and will gladly answer 
any questions on literary subjects that readers care 
to ask her. Consult her about the books yeu buy for 
your home library, ask her for reading lists for the 
ong evenings at home. Address Helen Cowles 
LeCron, Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 
lowa. If you wish to order. books thru this depart- 


ment, make all checks payable to The Meredith 
Publishing Company. 
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The Judge 
PollsAmerica sGreat 
Wood Jury 


“Mr. Window-Maker, 
you are a member of 
the jury that rendered 
a unanimous verdict 
for use of California 
Fine throughout the 
house. Why do you 
favor it for windows?” 














The Window- Maker says: 


“(California Pine windows are the rule in 
well built homes”’ 


“Amonc all the window woods, California Personnel of the yURY: 


Pine possesses the superior qualities for making | The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The 
: , ae" " Lumber Dealer, The Sash and Door Manufac- 
windows of character. That's why you will a : The od Maker, The ws, 


find this long-service wood in well-built homes _ turer, The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The 
throughout the country—not only in the Wwin- Wood Technologist, The Painter, The Manual 


dows, but in every part of the house. aang gage 7 : 
Verdict—“The qualities of these pines make 


“There may be a difference of 50 degrees or  themsuperior for every part of the home.” 
more in temperature between the outside and 
inside of the house, but California Pine with- 
stands this variation. It won't warp or twist, 
swell or contract, to the point of causing win- 
dows to rattle, stick or jam. It makes sturdy 
sash that are light in weight, which raise and 
lower easily, and require less expensive sash 
weights. it permits easy sawing and accurate 
joinery because of its soft, firm texture. It cuts 


‘ . 
easily and smoothly without chipping; takes “Don t Stand “Blindfo ded 


and holds nails and screws tightly without split- When You “Build 


ting. This is most important in casement Everyone who builds a home should know the 
windows. ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes’ contains valuable home- 

building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 
to construction; also many fe- 
productions of attractive homes. 
An hour's time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building. 
If you are a prospective home- 
builder you will enjoy reading it. 


4 


“Any home owner can be proud of the appear- 
ance of windows made with California Pine. 
This wood is light-toned with sleek, satiny sur- 
face which readily takes all paint colors. For 
the same reason less paint or enamel is required. 
Freedom from grain raising tendencies assures 
a smooth, unchecked painted surface. More- 
over, there will be no discoloration from pitchy 
substances or wood oils. All in all, California 
Pine windows provide a perfect combination of 
attractiveness and wearability.” 








PINE HOMES 
——s 


This book will be sent FREE. 


Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 
Authorities on home constructi 5 i- 
" ion choose Cali California White and Sugar Pine 


fornia Pine for practically every home building Manufacturers Assn. 

purpose. By using California Pine you will 658 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 
have an attractive and comfortable home to live 
in, with fewer repairs and higher resale value. 
The economical cost of California Pine is as © Name _ ————o 
sured by large production, national distribution 
and a supply of superior timber for ages to come, 
probably forever. c 


Please send your book “ Pine Homes.” 


Street ‘ = 
[a * 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


Ce li is nia 
Caltiernte a Pine EE Re EE California Sugar Pine 














For the 
Study Corner 


—da home desk 
that IS a desk 


GUCCEss, for many 
workers, students 
and professional men 
depends upon“making 
hay” now and then 
under the glow of an 
evening lamp. 


No wobbly, rickety 
writing table can 
compare with the 
firm-footed Globe- 





This large drawer 
is fitted with a 
G-W vertical file 
with visible Rain- 
bow index tabs. 
Use it for filing 
and finding quick- 
ly household and 
personal bills and 
receipts,and 
other business pa- 


Wernicke Home pers and docu- 
Desk. Contrast its meat* of every 


unobstructed table 
top of genuine mahogany or wal- 
nut. Examine its commodious, 
easy-sliding drawers. 


The lady of the house, herself, 
finds a score of uses for this home 
desk that combines beauty with 
real utility. 

Comes in two sizes, making it easy to 
establish an inviting and attractive study 
corner in any room. The 48 inch model 
with its two tiers of drawers is supported 
by eight legs, while the single pedestal 
size is 36 inches long and has six feet. 

Best of all, either one costs about half 
as much as old style home desks. Write 
for free illustrated folder and name of 
our nearest dealer. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Slobe-Werr icke 


¢ ~ 
oS | | a 5) Pants | <n 


Glebe-Wernicke Sectional 
Cabinets serve a hundred 





needs in the office, home and 
retail store. The ideal cabinet 
for books, trophies, sample 
display cases, treasured art ob- 
jects, for protecting flocks of 
small articles, etc. Easy sliding 
glass doors keep out all dust. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
a ee ee ne 
POs 5.05 00sr on ckesdbend enerondobens ee ; 
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THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO. 
Dept. H-6, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Please send me the descriptive pamphlet 
*“*The New Home Desk.” 
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Dads Practical Pointers 


Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 





Mowing the lawn is fun when you do it this way 


ANDPAPER or half a brick will 

clean off that rusty hoe in good 

shape, altho every garden tool should 
be cleaned carefully when it is put away 
and, if wet, wiped on an oily rag. A small 
paddle, cut from wood, should be carried 
along when work- 
ing in a _ too-wet 
garden. 

It’s pretty hard 
to buckle down to 
actual work in the 
shop these days. 
Spare time must be 
divided up into trips 
to the golf course, 
hikes to the pool, 
jaunts to your fa- 
vorite fishing hole— 
and an occasional 
picnic. Then too, 
there’s that vaca- 
tion if you haven’t 
already succumbed. 
But after all, this 
play-work of keep- 
ing the home ship- 
shape should not 
drop completely out 
even now. How about that screen door? 
Does it need attention? Does the roof 
need new shingles? It’s fun to climb onto 
the shady side of the roof after a day in 
the office, and lay shingles. Only a few 
should be removed at a time, however, 
else a sudden shower soak the plaster. 

Speaking of screen doors, Stanley 
Koerth of Fredricksburg, lowa, suggests 


Racks for the closet door are 
mighty handy 











You wi!! not need blue- 


Blueprints are available for this 


setting six wooden rods 
or dowels thru the lower 
part of the screen door to 
prevent bulging. Each 
rod is three inches from 
the next. The kiddies 
then can’t stretch the wire 
or pull it out of place. 


Cutting the Lawn 


If your lawn is likely 
to suffer from lack of 
water, it is a wise plan to 
set the mower to cut high. 
Too frequent cutting often 
injures some lawns altho 
the common idea is “that 
the more frequently you cut your grass, 
the thicker it will be. Some lawn mowers 
are now available with engine equipment 
which cuts the labor item to a mere 
process of following the handle. The 
photograph shows one such mower 
climbing a steep ter- 
race. The extra ad- 
vantage of a pow- 
ered mower is that 
the engine can be 
used for operating 
small tools in the 
shop, the washing 
machine, or a small 
air pump for inflat- 
ing auto tires. 

You folks don’t 
send for as many 
blueprints as you 
used to. It is un- 
fortunate that we 
cannot offer all the 
ideas for garden fur- 
niture in the April 





prints tomakethis table issue, but these 
things must be 
spread along. Of 


course any prints 
which have been offered since the in- 
auguration of the idea, are still available. 
The outdoor gym, featured last year at 
this time, proved unusually popular and 
the prints can still be obtained. Requests 
are still coming for the garage and the 
martin house and also No. 14 which was 
that of the breakfast nook. 
This month we are offering a double 





tilt-top table 
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service. Blueprints with directions for 
making and the bill of materials can be 
obtained for the tilt-top table, shown on 
opposite page, at the usual price, 25,cents. 
This table is at present very popular in 
its several variations and we have taken 
particular pains to work out a design 
which does not call for either a lathe or 
band saw. In other words all the lines 
are straight and call for only a plane, saw, 
hammer, brace and bit, etc. Send in for 
this at once and give that sun porch a 
dandy addition. 

The other offering is a comprehensive 
pamphlet discussing the use of gesso and 


plastic clays. You of course, know what | 


can be accomplished with this versatile 
material. The pamphlet not only dis- 
cusses in detail all possible uses of gesso,, 
but it includes a number of designs not 
only for the gesso itself, but for the actual 
pieces to be worked upon. For instance 
there are candle sticks, lamps, book ends, 
dresser trays and jewel boxes. Too, there 
are appended the names and addresses 
of manufacturers of these products. The 
tilt-top table can be ideally finished in 
gesso and we suggest that you obtain 
both when you write in. The cost of the 
pamphlet on gesso and the sheets of de- 
signs, is 50 cents. 


A Flower Table 


The picture of the flower table was sent 
in the other day by E. A. Bantel, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. It shouldn’t be hard 
to make and because of its shape, will fit 
into a narrow space where a table of 
greater width will not. Mr. Bantel says 
this: 

“This flower table is built of white 
pine and fills a good need. A white pine 
board seven-eighths inch thick, eleven 
inches wide and about eight feet long 
can be purchased from any lumber dealer. 
I would recommend that the end sections 
be cut first from a paper or cardboard 
pattern. These ends can be laid out so 
as to enable you to get sufficient waste 
to cut the center support or end trim for 
the table top. The center support is made 
with a mortise joint to make the table 
rigid. The feet are constructed from 
regular 2x4 inch pine with the upper end 
edges rounded off and a quarter inch 
strip removes from the under side to form 
the points which touch the floor. 

“The border or top trim is made from 
a seven-eighths inch piece of pine and is 
fastened with small nails and glue, being 
cut to a suitable pattern. The top board 
is rounded on the edge to conform with 
the general design. A light gray with pale 
blue trim will be a good paint combina- 
tion.’ 


Additional Space in the Closet 


C. Cal Johnson, Moline, Illinois, sug- 
gests the use of small brackets on the in- 
side of the closet door for neckties, aprons 
and belts. He says: “There is nothing 
more unsightly, I think, than to see ties 
hanging at the corners of a dresser. .Even 
a neat rack of ties looks bad on the bed- 
room wall. And if there is plenty of drawer 
space for them, unhandy. 

“T overcame this trouble some time 
ago when I tacked a homemade rack to 
the inside of the closet door. Then my 














GYP-LAP 
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Mineral Lumber 
Costs You Less 


Thegreatest advance ever made over old-style 
wood sheathing is Gyp-Lap. This is mineral 
lumber —fireproof, insulating and strong. 


Use it in place of wood, for that important 
inner wall between your framework and 
your exterior finish. 


The difference between Gyp-Lap and ordi- 
nary wood sheathing is that Gyp-Lap is 
made of rock. 

Pure gypsum, cast in broad sheets that need 
only to be nailed to the framework, it braces, 
protects and insulates. It is the perfect fire- 
proof backing for brick, wood or stucco, 
and also for any roofing material. 

And you get all its extra advantages at no 
extra cost—in fact, usually for less. Gyp-Lap 
requires no building paper or felt, and is 
more easily and quickly erected. 

Get Gyp-Lap from your dealer in Sheet- 
rock, lumber or building supplies. 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


General Offices 
Dept. 402, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 








wife commenced to hang belts and bands The FIREPROOF Sheathing 


for aprons, together with her house dresses Made by the United States Gypsum Co. 

olen Wat Oe, OO 2 eee Ge ee | OPPO ee nena = 
and put another beneath it for my wife’s United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 402,205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 

use, Many of our friends have made use Send me sample of Gyp Lap and free booklet, “Protected Homes. 


of this idea also, so I believe it is worth Name 
passing along.” 




















Better Homes and Gardeius 


For Your First Planting 
(0): call this our “Backbone” Collection because each variety will 





always have a place in every well-selected Peony planting. It 
is a permanent investment in Peony satisfaction. Each is an 
Approved Variety. The roots will be strong divisions from mature stock 
af. Approved Quality, especially grown to give quick-blooming results. 
This “Backbone” Collection, $15.00 
The 12 Best Peonies at Reasonable Prices 


AMES KELWAY Fine, flesh-white,early 4 «6 © © © «© « $1.50 
ARIE JACQUIN The Water-lily white, midseason «4 . e e e 1.50 
MME, EMILE LEMOINE A wonderful white, midseason : =a s 1.50 
BARONESS SCHROEDER _ Beautiful rose-white, late e e e e e 1.50 
OCTAVIE DEMAY Dwarf light pink,early . »« «6 «© « -» 1.00 
VENUS Finest shell-pink, midseason , ° e ° . 1.50 
REINE HORTENSE Very large hydrangea—pink, midseason e 2.00 
MME. EMILE GALLE Delicate, flesh-pink, late midseason e * 1.00 
CLAIRE DUBOIS Very large violet-rose, late e . 1 00 
KARL ROSENFIELD King of the reds, midseason 2.00 
SARAH BERNHARDT A divine pink, late midseason ‘“ 2 -50 
ADOLPHE ROUSSEAU Gorgeous dark red, early midseason 1.50 


All 12 Approved Varieties—315 
Send your order now for this best-of-all Peony Collection to be shipped by express for early September 
planting, or you may select from the above at prices quoted. 
FREE Catalog of Approved Peonies 

Our Approved Peony List represents our selec- vigor and quality of bloom, and are grown to 
tion of the tried and true “aristocrats” of the maturity before being dug. 
peony world, based on personal experience in Write today, before you forget, for our 1925 
growing hundreds of varieties. Approved Peony Catalog. It also contains com- 
Every root from our plantings must also be or epee lists of fine Irises, Gladioli, Tulips, 
Approved Quality. Stocks are selected both for Phloxes, 

Visitors always welcome at our Farms, one mile west 

of Baldwinsville on the Rochester-Syracuse highway. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, INC. 
| Harry F. Little, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. /f) | 
| Box B Baldwinsville, New York hy 
| (way 
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MILLIONS OF DAFFODILS 
Ready for Fall Planting 


Use them freely in lawn andgarden. Naturalize them by hundreds 
and thousands where their beauty will enliven the landscape. 

Thereis noshortage of Narcissus in our fields. Millionsof healthy 
bulbs can be supplied for prompt shipment. Prices are reasonable, too. 


These Four Varieties Increase in Value Year After Year. 
Conspicuus (Barri). Yellow petals, cup yellow edged 
red. $6 per hundred, $50 per 1000. 
Minnie Hume (Leedsii). White petals, lemon yellow 
cup. $6 per 100, $50 per 1000. 
Recurvatus (Poeticus). White perianth, red eye. $4 
Double, pure white. 





If you have a town lot, 
or a small field, you can 
make it pay handsomely 
by growing Narcissus 
flowers for sale locally or 
to ship to large cities. 


per 100, $30 per 1000. 
Alba plena adorata (Poeticus.) 
$7.50 per 100, $60 per 1000. : 
Mixed Varieties(Unnamed). Forcutting or massing. $5 per 100, $40 per 1000. 
Scores of other Daffodils, Tulips, and Iris are listed in my booklet with other val- 
uable garden material. Send for a copy. 


GEORGE LAWLER, R.D.6, Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. 

















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivater for 

Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
American Farm Machine Co. 

1085 33d Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for college or technical 

school. Expert faculty. Preceptoria 1 

system teaches boys how to study, to recognize his own abilities. All 
utdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. A good place for your bov. 
erg DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., PRESIDENT 
855 - - Saltsburg, Pa. 






Catalog : 
Free | ws . 
' - ying from 
7 new cut prices are 
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Fway be 
Brown Pays Freight 
Write for our now 1930 “oot price 


cal — see the dollars you save 
H is0 stslos. Double geivent 
Wf hearth wire. {ooking and “paints. 
| THE BROWN c= & WIRE 
Dept, 301 Cleveland, ‘ohie 
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How I Succeed With Asters 


Continued from page 10 


After that I conducted many simple 
experiments. Sometimes my asters 
graced a circular or oval bed out in the 
open, sometimes in the shade; occasion- 
ally I planted them in orderly rows in the 
vegetable plot. Before long my flowers 
compared favorably with those of my 
neighbor, then step by step I drew away 
from him. He was a pioneer but not a 
student, and as he once told me, he was 
content to “let well enough alone.”’ 

One wet season our asters were at- 
tacked by “yellows,” then, as now, a 
very common ailment, just as they were 
beginning to blossom. I held a conference 
with my neighbor. 

Anyone who will observe a few simple 
rules may grow exhibition asters, with 
but trifling additional expenditure of 
money or labor. Instead of stunted, 
mediocre flowers beginning to bloom in 
September, you may have, from July 
until frost, blossoms that will be the envy 
of your neighborhood, winning from 
amateur and professional alike unstinted 
praise. If you are a lover of flowers you 
will agree that the effort is abundantly 
worthwhile. Most of your neighbors will 
“let well enough alone.”’ 


Asters will do well in almost any loca- 
tion. They require no coddling. They 
are hearty eaters, however, and, like grow- 
ing children, require nourishing food and 
plenty of it. Starve your asters and the 
results are bound to bring disappoint- 
ment. 


Most growers prefer an open, unshel- 
tered stretch of gently rising ground, pro- 
viding natural drainage. Few flowers do 
well in sour, soggy soil. This is particu- 
larly true of the aster. 

It is my experience that a gentle shade 
is not a hindrance, but is rather a help, 
particularly where one desires to produce 
flowers of immense size and delicate tex- 
ture. All delicate colors thrive in lacy 
shadows, while the Comets and the 
astermum family are partial to a little 
I do not mean by this that the 
asters should be planted beneath trees, 
or by the side of a building which shuts 
out light and sun. An ideal situation is 
one where the aster garden is surrounded 
by some trees, not too large, with shadows 
not too dense (for there must be plenty 
of sunlight) and far enough removed 
that the roots of the trees do not steal 
the food belonging to your flowers. Such 
a situation is often found in the home 
garden. 

By all means plant in straight rows, 
where frequent cultivation is possible 
with a minimum of effort. 

Having found an ideal location, I have, 
during the past three years, grown my 
asters in the same soil, without detri- 
mental results. In fact, last year’s 
flowers were decidedly the best I have 
yet grown. More than one fancier, with 
an exclusive trade on Fifth Avenue, or 
someone in the terminals at Cortlandt 
Street, the Grand Central or the Penn- 
sylvania, after examining an armful of 
my amateur efforts, has begged me to 
impart to a waiting world the secret of 
their growth. And that, you must under- 
stand, is a matter far more difficult than 
the rearing of asters, for it is very difficult 
to explain a mystery where no mystery 
exists. 

Each fall, as soon as the flowers have 
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ceased blooming, which is just before the 
killing frosts, I collect and burn all bushes 
or other rubbish that may have ac- 
cumulated, including branches of trees, 
disearded boards and boxes, dahlia and 
cosmos stalks, tomato vines, and the L 

wood ashes are good for asters. Each 
year the burnpile is located on a different 
spot. Soon afterwards, and as early as 
convenient, I sow the aster field to rye. 
In the spring, just before the rye is plowed 
under, the field is treated to a liberal coat 
of well-rotted cow manure. Once in four 
years I also apply pulverized raw lime, 
about one ton to the acre. This should be 
scattered after or during the final har- 
rowing. If scattered before plowing it 


will go too deep. The beneficial results | 


extend over a period of several years. 

The first year in my present location 
the soil was poor and I used a shovelful 
of manure at the root of each plant. The 
results were satisfactory, but the pro- 
portion of diseased plants was much 
greater than usual. 

If you do not burn over, plow and seed 
down your garden each fall, I would 
advise a systematic rotation of crops. If 
more convenient, manure may be spread 
broadcast and plowed under in the fall. 

Since the original single-flowered aster 
came from China in 1732, the flower has 
been wonderfully improved. A mere 
mention of the many types seeking public 
favor fill pages of a seed book, and new 
varieties are being offered every year. As 
a rule the very early varieties do not com- 
pare favorably either in yield or attrac- 
tiveness with the mid-season and late 
sorts. 

Last year I tried out some“Early June” 
plants, giving them every possible at- 
tention. Seeds sown in the coldframe in 
March produced fine, sturdy plants,which 
were set out about the middle of May. A 
liberal application of commercial fertilizer 
was applied early in June, and again 
when the plants were throwing out buds. 

In the adjoining row were purple 
Semple’s Giant plants. These seedlings 
lacked a month of being as old as those 
of the “Early June’’ and were set out 
two weeks later, yet they came into 
flowering eight days ahead of their early 
rival. As a general proposition, it is my 
experience that the so-called earliest 
varieties are the least desirable. 

If seeds are started in a window box 
or coldframe, it is advisable to wait until 
spring has actually arrived. April is 
early; May sowings will give excellent 
results. Select good, rich, well-pulverized 
soil, and do not allow the seedlings to dry 
out. Do not water your plants too often, 
but when you do water them, give them 
a good soaking. 

If you would be successful, one con- 
sideration must be kept constantly in 
in mind. It ought to be written in capital 
letters in the notebook of every amateur 
florist. . 

Asters will brook no delay during the 
early stages of their development. From 
the day the seedlings break thru the soil 
until the buds are formed, rapid, steady 
growth should be encouraged. 

A second consideration is almost 
equally important. Do not keep the 
young plants too warm or they will be- 
come spindly and diseased. The latter 
condition will show up in the form of 
“yellows” just as the plants are beginning 
to bloom, and your field will be a disap- 
pointment, if not a total loss. 

For late blooms, seed may be sown in 


Continued on page 36 
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Even modest homes may 


be trimmed with 
MCKINNEY 

FORGED IRON 
HARDWARE 


ISTINCTIVE as forged iron 

hardware is, desirable as 
it has always been for those 
who seek to avoid the com- 
monplace, it has only now be- 
come really available for 
homes of moderate size. 


Forged iron hardware has 
been for centuries the work of 
skilled artisans. The cost of 
producing individual pieces 
was so high as to place it be- 
yond the purse of all but a 
comparatively small number. 
And modern building methods 
and materials made it neces- 
sary to have every piece 
especially made to fit the 
circumstances. 


But McKinney, with re- 
sources growing out of more 
than sixty years of associa- 
tion with the building field, 
has brought about an innovae 
tion of great importance. 











After many months of full- 
est research by eminent archi- 
tects, the best and most 
typical designs of forged iron hardware, de- 
veloped by metal craftsmen throughout sev- 
eral hundred years, were agreed upon, and 
from these, four master designs were decided 
upon to form the basis of McKinney Forged 
Iron Hardware. 


The skilled McKinney organization already 
had complete understanding of all essential 
building problems. Long experience with 


architects, builders and hardware men as- 
sured solution of the ordinary difficulties 
of application. And the result has been the 
creation of forged iron hardware authentic in 
@very detail of design adapted to all building 








requirements, and on display 
by leading Builders’ Hardware 
merchants at prices which bring 
it in range for homes of mod- 
erate size. 

There are shutter dogs and 
casement window bolts and 





sfasteners. Hinge straps, en- 
trance door-handle sets, gate 
and garage hardware. For in- 
terior use there are the favor- 
ite H & L hinge plates, door 
pulls, knobs, cabinet and door 
latches and drawer pulls. All 
pieces are rustproofed in 
three different finishes: Dead 
Black Iron, Rusty Iron, Re- 
lieved Iron. 


Send for this Beautiful Free 
Brochure 

To make possible a thor- 
ough appreciation of the 
varied uses of Forged Iron, 
McKinney offers a beautiful 
new Brochure. It presents 
twelve studies showing au- 
thentic applications of Forged 
Iron Hardware to four main 
types of entrances, interior 
doors, French doors, two 
types of shutters, casement 
windows, cabinets, gates and 
garages. Send for this Bro- 
chure at once. Then visit 
your Builders’ Hardware Merchant and make 
your selection. If he has not yet received 
his stock, let us know. 








Forge Division 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
Kindly send me your Free Bro- 


chure on McKinney Forged Iron 
Hardware. 





Name 


Address 
Name of your Hardware Merchant. 








BH&G 8-26 
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Among Ourselves 


An exchange of Readers’ letters and ideas 








WANN — 









AO day I had nothing to do in the house so I could 
be out of doors. 

We fully agree with the article written that people 
should live in detached houses for real living and 
happiness. Apartment people miss something and 
don't know that it is a home and something worth- 
while to take up their time. 

I have made this altogether too lengthy but feel 
I shall have done my duty in adding my bit to your 
correspondence and I echo the thoughts of some of 
my neighbors when I say, ‘““We couldn't keep house 
without Better Homes and Gardens and always have 
to look at it as soon as it is received.’""—Mrs. A. H., 
Iowa. 


=] 





Our Peony Fields in Bloom 


As They Looked to Those 
Who Came to See Them 


Of course this is only a glimpse. There were thousands 
more to the left, to the right, on the hillside, everywhere— 
millions of bloom. Would it not be worth coming to see? 
About a thousand of the best known varieties are grown 
here; each year brings new additions; and the view of 
OVER ONE MILLION of these carefully cultivated 
PEONIES IN BLOOM is indeed a sight never to be for- 
gotten, and impressing you as if a softly tinted cloud had 
settled over the field, while from afar you are met with 
their delicious rose-like fragrance. 


Satisfaction Collection 


This, we believe, is the most satisfactory collection for 
garden planting for every purpose: 


GOLDEN HARVEST (Rosenfield, 1900.) Bomb type; midseason. A 
most striking veriety producing large. tri-colored bloom. The guard 
pols ove blueh-pink with creamy-white center: center of flower over- 


UOMO hl 


FROM GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN BOOK 
Some weeks ago | came into possession of some old 
family papers, including various army orders from 





WMA 





id and ti ith . It b id, white, kk, ° ° 

salmon, bench snd apricot, the total color efiect of the tower being This is Mrs. Frank 
oreamy - ; strong, te fragrance. ° c vy , a r} 8 . 
SOUVENIR DE I"EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE (Calot, 1867.) Engel of Kenosha, Wis- \ 
Rose type; late midseason. Very large, flat flower of violet-rose with consin and her little S 
ae ety ce silver; fragrant; free bloomer, te d j t di B tt NY 

i aqugiiter reading De er &§ 
AUGUSTE V VILLAUME (Crousse, 1895.) Rese trans I te. Ei N 
full rousd blcom with easly sot large petale; deed the petale are Homes and Gardens in N 
Serdihvdoue vt... . vie a favorite corner of their ‘ 
LA COQUETTE (Guerin, 1861.) Crown t¢ ‘midesason. Ope 
a see up into : eee + pyraimidal shape =m wards are —. 1 The p - Ee : 
rose-pin! en rin c rrow ta! 

shade of pin than t guards, ican cneeneamend by s pobedbegee ow 1g t e ongs to ‘ - 
rose-pink petals same color as guards; these again followed by a Coyne Princeton Ind. 
border of cream-white petals, the whole Sauaing = a promigest ’ 
tuft of rose-pink. Certainly a coquette . 75¢ Mr. Coyne says that last 
PESTIVA MAXIMA (Mielles, 1851.) Rose type: ear! This ie not o 
pA whine in existence. but many renard it rH the queen of summer he had more 

t m bin rm with w t 
often coven te claht fasheo tn diameter. Clear carmine spots on cage than a hundred lovely 
of center petals. June rose fragrance . 7 


MADAM DE VERNEVILLE (Crosse, 1885.) Bom! pre lilies here 


One of the most charming varieties on the murket. 3 paste are 
--—] white, very large and folding over the flower: the blooms are 
very full and double. of the purest white suffused with daintiest 
blush except a few cream-colored petals and four red flakes on central 

; exceptionally free. Has the true June rose fragrance . 75c¢ 
LA TULIPE (Calot, 1872.) Semi-rose type: midseason. Enormous, 
coneer, present flowers, delicate blush-white. saaes to ivgey- 

white, with red tulip markings on outside of guard petals. 


DUC de WELLINGTON (Calot,1859.) Bomb type: late mid- A NEW LEASE ON LIFE General Polk to my grandfather, General A.M. West, 
torstand eg el Hh fe ee { have taken your magazine for some time and if slave documents of sale, two very old wills, the charter 
in shape with high built center. Two rows of large broad oad guards of such a thing could be possible I enjoy each number of the old Mississippi Central Railroad of which my 
te ial ut fe eunter of Souer euipuus-wate, ties one ee} more than the preceding one. Have often thought randfather was President, and a little time-stained 
A SUPERBA ichardson, 4671) Rese tee: very _ that I must write to you as your requests are always 900k of yellowed leaves closely written in grand- 
Magnificent, rich, brilliant, deep crimson, without stamens; very before us and you really seem to find great pleasure mother's delicate handwriting. All of these things 
ores, fall aad goiybla: highty fraarant, ong the beet Reaper r of the in hearing from members of your family were atecssting but the thing that interested me most 
AUGUSTIN d’HOUR (Calot, 1867.) (Syn. Marechal MacMahon.) Husband and I are a little past the half hundred was grandmother's little book because I soon dis- 
Bomb type: midseason. Extremely large, showy. perfectly built mark, have always enjoyed a home, garden and a covered that it was filled with information concerning 
my | deep. rich | rilant Gonew put Sent SS Sar Gh few flowers. The last seventeen years or so we have ardening in the old days. One page was headed “*To 
largest of ‘all Peonies. Indispensable. . . . . . 75¢ owned a home of our own most of the time in the Bro agate House Plants” and read as follows: 
AUGUSTE Ft (Calot, 1865.) Anemone type; midseason? various towns in which we have lived. ‘Marthy tells me the way to be assured the utmost 
penere Senet ge efector for landecape work where olor effect Four years ago we sold our home and moved into _succese in propagation of my house plants is to use 
desired. Fragrant. 75c an apartment but after two years we grew tired of the saucer method. Secured saucers from / un 
DELACHEI (Delache. 1856.) Rose type. Late midseason. Simply it and finally happened to find our present house. Dinah, placing about one inch of sand in each. ‘Lhen 
grand. A dasaling red,about the same as Dr.Boisduval (Guerin). 75¢ It was an ~ fmm but I studied its prospects before took cuttings from tender growth of all house plant~, 
The 12 Satisfaction Peontes tf ordered stngly would we finally closed the deal and pictured a cosy break- _ following her method, an inch or perhaps two long 
cost you $9.00. We will send the 12 im good strong fast nook out of the pantry, moved the sink from a and set them quite closely in the sand so as to touc 
roots for $8 postpaid. You may order any of these dark side of the kitchen over by the window, raised one another. Then I shall put them in the suz>v 
separately tf you so destre. it to the proper height and built a white tile table windows of the dining room, fully exposing then to 
e around it. Really we are enjoying this home with sunlight, and keep the sand continuously sopping 
Wette Ser ee Call tha Poe ny Boom more conveniences than the new home which cost wet, or in a state of mud. I am told if the sand be 
twice as much. allowed to become dry all cuttings will be ‘ost. As 
THE 6000 & WELSH PEONY FARMS INC By the aid of Better Homes and Gardens we were soon as roots form, from one to three weeks, pot in 
. able to accomplish this and we have taken a new rich soil.” 
The Largest Growers of Peontes in the World. lease on life in the enjoyment of fixing up the outside Another paragraph read: “Fumigated house 
DEPT. 375. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO by a lattice fence in 7 back; and with threegates we plants today by burning tobacco stems. I find this a 
The Good & Reese Co., Sales Agents. — very much dressed up. Our shrubs, flowers of | much better treatment than tobacco water \ hich 


kinds, pool with fish and lilies, rock border Marthy makes of boiling water poured over tobacco 
aad ird bath are so secure from harm. I wish every stems, lacking that, plug tobacco. fhe appues this 














r 
Peonies B. D. Scott of Fairfield, lowa says this'is a corner in his Better Homes and Gardens garden 
and 


Irises] 


The World’s Best Varie- 
ties at reasonable prices. 
Hardy and vigorous, beautiful 
plants— eteaQneterQrenpect ine 
peonies at Special Prices. A group 
for every pocketbook and every taste. 


Send for Master List Avenged for 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. Write 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS 


Paul L. Battey, Prop., Box JA, Glencoe, Ill. 


DAHLIAS COMMERCIALLY 0c per'eithjece: Danita 
rowing 


Commercially; 

Propagation (ou 8 and seed a Cultivation; Ferti- 

[peared Las Large B ~ Finecutinn and Storage; Insect Pests and Other 
uminum Ruatiess Tage, any name, 3c each. Sample Free 


CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES, Route 94, Media, Pennsyivania 
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infusion by dipping the plants into a keg of it, 
plunging up and down two or three times.” 

In another place I found, ‘For scale insects my 
method is this: The illuminating oil obtained from 
petroleum which we now call kerosene and known 
in England as Paraffine oil, being strong enough to 
destroy these insects, I also find destroys my plants. 
Therefore, I have with great benefit applied a small 
amount to a bucket of water, diff by violent 
stirring and applied before the possibility of separa- 
tion of the two elements. Yet this being in a measure 
unsatisfactory I have learned the following: Mix | 
together half as much milk as kerosene, stirring 
thoroly to a creamy consistency, dilute with twelve 
times its bulk in water and apply at once.’’—Mrs. 
B. C., North Carolina. 

Editor’s Note—‘Grandmother’s Garden Book” 
contained many other interesting items. One page 
was devoted to ways of cooking wild game. Some 
time we hope to print some of these recipes.—Editor. 





A TIP WORTH PASSING ALONG 

One of our readers, Mr. B. W. Murphy of Missouri, 
tells us he has heard of a way of having winter 
bouquets, which sounds logical. Select perfect buds 
of the flowers you wish to use; cut as for bouquets 
with a sharp knife and cover the stem immediately 
with hot sealing wax. When the buds are partially 
withered, wrap each flower separately in tissue paper 
and pack into an airtight box. In winter cut off the | 
waxed ends and stand the stems over night in salt | 
water. The next day the flowers will be in full bloom. 
We have not tested out this method and neither has | 
Mr. Murphy to any extent but we are passing it 
along for what it is worth to you. If you try it out | 
let us know the results.—Editor. 





CHANGE YOUR SCENES | 
We all enjoy a change of scene, now and then, no 
matter how much we love the home place. But we 
can’t leave home at any time; so why not change some 
of our surroundings? Why not change the pictures? 
All we need are some frames of the size to hold the — : : 
covers of our favorite magazine, these, carefully cut Electric lights brighten the highways 
to the best advantage, and placed in frames, make | in the township of Amherst, N. Y. 
very pleasing pictures. ’ 
SC deee cutting, be sure to place the frame over the 
cover you wish to frame, then move the frame up and 


down, also sideways till you get the most pleasing 

results. Remember if there are people in the picture, 6 99 
to place them well, and not cut off parts of their erst otes - 
bodies. In landscapes see that the paths or bits of 


lawn are left in, as these are some of the things that 
make us want to walk right into the picture. 


cupit Maus on ae eave tab ave Wee “Shall this township light its high- 
ways?”’ was the question submitted 
to the electors in 1921. It was 
carried, and Mr. John M. Wehrle, 
Town Supervisor, asked the General 














Compared with other 


municipal improve- [lectric Company to install the 
ments, good lighting lights 

usually costs least and & - 

doesmost. When your 
city demands better rT; — ° 

flute ie aan No other enterprise,” writes Mr. 
nating engineers of Wehrle, “‘ has done 86 much for our 

e Gener ectric 

Company will submit general welfare. has attracted 


plans and estimates, hundreds of people to Amherst. 
andshowyouroficials 4103 + 
os teoneant aicaaiae Building operations have been 


cities are doing. stimulated beyond conception.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











Do you remember this cover design? 


suits, then mark off, on the outside of the frame, 
whichever view is li the best. 

After this, the picture will probably have to be 
trimmed down a bit to fit the frame, unless the frames 
are 8x10 inches, inside measurement, these fitting the 
covers of Better Homes and Gardens just right, altho 
frames 7x9 will do nicely for some. | 

Pictures of this size are better hung in groups of 
two or three, according to the wall space. And placing 
those of a like character together, gives better results; 








flowers in one group, garden scenes in another, and THE HI-LO OIL BURNER in your heating 
80 on. plant (Hot Water, Steam or Hot Air) will 
Get out your stack of old Better Homes and Gardens automatically and economically maintain the desired 
and try it tonight, and you will watch for the next temperature under all weather conditions. The sim- 
copies even more than you do now.—H. C. D., Oregon plest, most efficient yet lowest priced Oil Burner 
cieiieemeansnepeaniminatns Responsible Distributors Wanted. 
ANNOUNCEMENT Gloria Light Co., 114 N. May St., Chicago 








If you wish to tell us about your garden, comment 
on the magazine or send pictures to this Supestmnent, 
ha. 


' 8 healthy roots 
we shall be glad to have you do so and shall use just 3 guaranteed $ 35 SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 
48 many contributions as possible each month. Please true to name ae 
( ) 
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lay, not between the large and small, 
but between the Northern and Southern 
states. The institution of slavery and its 
consequences formed the line of dis- 
crimination.” The issue finally settled on 
this, the question being how to “count”? 
the slaves for purposes of determining 
representation. Mr. Madison was finally 
able to put across the “five to three” 
compromise which brought harmony and 
the adoption of the Constitution. 

His next service was in the Virginia 
Convention where, with Marshall and 
others, he led the fight for the adoption 
of the Constitution. It was a long hard 
struggle, won by the narrow margin of 
ten votes, against the matchless oratory 
of Patrick Henry and the logic of George 
Mason. Brissot de Warville, a French- 
man, traveling in this country at that 
time, says of Mr. Madison: “Virginia 
balanced a long time in adhering to it 
(the Constitution)... Mr. Madison de- 
termined to it the members of the con- 
vention by his eloquence and wit. This 
republican appears to be about thirty- 
eight years of age. He had, when I saw 
him, an air of fatigue; perhaps it was the 
effect of the immense labors to which he 
has devoted himself for some time past. 
His look announces a censor, his con- 
versation discovers a man of learning, 
and his reserve was that of a man con- 
scious of his talents and of his duties.” 

Patrick Henry never forgave Mr. 
Madison for this defeat and he succeeded 
' in keeping him out of the United States 
rues TIE Senate because he controlled the legisla- 
— -—— \ture. Mr. Madison, however, desired 
more to go to the House and stood for 
ri election. Henry attempted to defeat 
him by attaching unfavorable counties to 
. his district, but he overplayed his hand 
and aroused such indignation that Mr. 
Madison was elected over James Monroe, 
then a follower of Henry. 

IS service in the First Congress where 

he was the leader of the Federalist 
group was very useful. He introduced 
the resolutions that created the original 
executive departments, the first act that 
secured an income, thru imposts, for the 
new government; by quiet work, and tak- 
ing advantage ve wid possible techni- 
cality, he prevented the seat of the nation- 

Send for the Rocbond Bock al pod toes being located permanently 
‘on the banks of the Susquehanna”’ as 
of Homey Homes the House voted, or “on the banks of the 
Delaware” as the Senate voted. He suc- 

ceeded in senselessly amending the bill 








we you snditnne to tolerate 

old fashioned ge e can— 
oderous, unsightly and disease breed- 
ing—now thata modern, inexpensive, 
sanitary means of garbage disposal is 
offered you. The Majestic keeps the 
garbage underground—out of sight 

= ey Letthe coupon bring you 
complete information. 


Majestic 


UNDERGROUND 
GARBAGE RECEIVE 


THE MAJESTIC CO. "HUNTINGTON, IND. 
Please send me complete information about 
the Majestic Underground Garbage Receiver. 
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When he returned to the Second Cone 
gress, he quietly assumed the leadership 
of Hamilton’s opposition. The latter’s 
amazement and anger as Mr. Madison’s 
purpose was slowly revealed, can be im- 
agined. More and more Mr. Madison 
passed under the influence of Jefferson 
and out of the councils of the Federalist 
Party. 

When Jefferson became president, he 
made his faithful friend and lieutenant 
Secretary of State. There he reposed in 
obscurity for eight long years, for Jeffer- 
son was his own Secretary of State during 
his tenure of office. When the latter came 
to retire to Monticello, rich with years 
and covered with honors, he left his place 
to Mr. Madison, at the same time giving 
him the doubtful legacy of a foreign war, 
sooner or later to break. 

Of all the men who ever occupied the 
presidency, none was more poorly fitted 
for administrative office than James 
Madison. He had an amazing faculty for 
doing nothing, and he was so wrapt up 
with the speculative side of adminis- 
trative questions that there was little 
time for acts and deeds. 

It seems well established that he bar- 
tered his better judgment against a war 
with England in return for a second 
nomination. The young leaders in Con- 
gress, Clay and Calhoun, were responsible 
for forcing that dishonorable prostitution 
from him. Once in the war, he had no 
ability for making an effective one. The 
conduct of the war on land was a con- 
summate failure; the early engagements 
on the sea were none better. Even after 
we had succeeded in rescuing our military 
glory by a few brilliant naval victories, 
Mr. Madison revealed the peculiar quality 
of his mind, when he referred to them 
pleasantly as “our little naval triumphs.” 

His incompetency was so marked that 
the New England States met in conven- 
tion at Hartford for the express purpose 
of withdrawing from the Union. Indeed, 
they had so agreed and dispatched a mes- 
senger to Washington, when news of the 
Treaty of Ghent reached this country 
and saved the anxious old man, down in 
Washington in his White House. Then 
came the belated news of the victory at 
New Orleans, the country recove its 
breath and the government passed off the 
reef. 


\A'R. MADISON lived for twenty 
+Y4 years after his retirement from the 
presidency, or until his eighty-fifth year. 
During his later days he apparently re- 
turned to his earlier allegiance to the 
Federalist principles and _ repeatedly 
warned his countrymen against the dan- 
gers of disunion. 

That he was a patriot goes without 
saying. His weakness lay in having a 
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Rain King, Throws Water Farther 
Than Any Other Sprinkler on the 


Same Pressure _, 


wide areas, 
small circles, 
long narrow 
strips or hard- 
to-reach angles 
in quick-time 


Ts sensational sprinkler waters anything with 
just the right stream. So remarkable and new in 
principle that the U. S. Government has granted full 
patent protection. 


Any Speed or Stationary 

Set the revolving arms at any speed you wish and the 
Rain King blankets wide areas or small circles. A turn 
of the set-wheel locks it for stationary sprinkling. Point 
thenozzles on long, narrow strips, hard-to-reach places, 
trees, shrubs, parkways or whatever you like. Both 
nozzles are easily adjusted to throw as much or little 
water as needed—two different streams at once if you 
want—a jet and spray, or a spray and mist-cloud 


Wear-Proof 


Brass nozzles, bronze bearings, simple, strong and 
smooth-running as a balanced fly-wheel. Rain King 
willlast to the end of your days. 


Refuse Others 


Many compare Rain King to an ornamental fountain. 
Get Rain King from your dealer. If his supply is gone, 
we'll send a Rain King direct, 
—postpaid. Standard Rain King, 
only $3.50. Denver and West, $3.75. 
\ CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
¥ 36 Years Making Quality Products 
6602 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, III. 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Canadian Prices slightly higher 
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Shut-off by quarter 
turn. Guaranteed for- 
ever, $1.50. 


p-Perpese Rain King—A 
Pistol Grip Hose Nozzle and 
stationary Lawn Spray in one. 
Twist of thumb screw makes 
} transformation. Onlg $2; 
Denver and West, $2.10. 
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conscience which could be placated when | 


temptation for something he wanted was 
strong. When he commenced to “put his 
ear to the ground”’ and listen to local 
zround swells as a politician, he gave an 
admirable spectacle of the softening in- 
fluence of that coy mistress. 

His family life was most happy, altho 
he did not marry until well along in 
bachelorhood. His first love affair ended 





disastrously, when the object of his at- | 
tentions ran away and married a poor , 


and obscure clergyman, but accomplished 
at hanging around the harpischord and 
in the sweet nothings that mean more 
than fame and riches to maiden fair. Mr. 
Madison hardly got over that, and rushed 
to Jefferson and poured out his sufferings, 








drum Your Lawn 


Now the hardest work of cutting the 
grass—is 
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Adjustable to 

any Direction, 

Distance or 
Volume 
you want 


only $3.50 


Denver and West, $3.75 








2 I Revolving Spray for 
Lawn and Garden 
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Coarse Jet (left) for Trees— Fine 
Mist (right) for Seeded Beds 


In Stationary Position, Nowzle Adjusted 
to Coarse Spray for Trees and Shrubs 


Coarse Spray (stationary position) noz- 
ales adjusted to sprinkle long strip 











the easy way 











Without stooping-you 
walk along and neat- 
trim the many places not reached by the 
awn mower. Oo matter how | your 
lawn-it can be trimmed easier,quicker and 

better with an N.W. Theshears are of 
8teel— Handles of finished hardwood. 
Shipped postpaid to any place tn the 

U. S. on receipt of $2.26 
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Your Gas Company 
Can Heat Your Home 


Gas heating is a proven suc- 
cess. Thousands of home 
owners, everywhere, are en- 
joying the wonderful con- 
venience and comfort of 
gas—the only fuel which is 
absolutely free from care. 


Many gas companies grant 
special rates for house heat- 
ing which brings gas fuel 
well within reach of most 
home owners. 


Bryant Automatic Gas Heat- 
ers are scientifically designed 
to burn gas with exception- 
ally high efficiency. Tele- 
phone your local Bryant 
office or write us here in 
Cleveland for complete in- 
formation on gas heating. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 
17841 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branches in 27 Principal Cities. 





GAA free Trial will 
rove You Can 
Play A Conn 


EXCLUSIVE, easy-playing features 
enable you to master a Conn Saxo- 
phone quickly; play popular tunesin ~ 
a few weeks; entertain yourself and 
your friends. Get the details of our _/,; 
FREE TRIAL; Easy Payment }\~ 
plan on any Conninstrument--choice py 
of the world’s great artists. Catalogs 
ree , no obligation 


Ald C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
866 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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Thelris Rambling talks about 
owers and gardens, sent free 
Papers : i" 


o those who ask for them. 


R. MARSHALL, 2253 N. LaSalle Gardens, Detroit, Mich. 
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but we have to smile at him today when 
we follow the account, and shake our 
head in sorrow that he had no sense of 
humor and could not the better see him- 
self as he was. 

He “paid dear for his White House.” 
But what boots it? Few today know it; 
his fame, where he earned it, is secure. 
Time has healed the scars and stilled his 
conscience. Let us, therefore, salute him 
and pass on! 


How I Succeed With Asters 


° Continued from page 31 


the open ground in May, or up to early 
June. Plants from late sowings seldom 
attain full size as the hot months are not 
favorable to their growth. 

When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle with ease, transplant to the 
permanent location. Tall, spreading 
varieties, such as Semple’s Giant, In- 
vincible, Comet, King, as well as others 
of this type, should be set at least twelve 
inches apart in the row, with rows four 
feet apart. If your ground is rith enough, 
this is not too close. The heavy branches 
will intertwine, and help to support each 
other. Additional support should be pro- 


vided by driving a strong stake every 


ten or twelve feet, and running a stout 
cord close by the plants, on each side of 
the row. This will prevent disaster during 
a driving rain or windstorm. 

If well-rotted manure is not to be had, 
use a good commercial fertilizer, which 
should be scattered in small quantities 
near each plant, and worked into the 
ground with a hoe. Be careful that the 
fertilizer does not actually touch the 
plant, as it will damage it. For best re- 
sults, commercial fertilizer should be ap- 
plied, when possible, just before a soaking 
rain. 

Shallow cultivation, with hoe, hand 
plow or other available method, should 
be resorted to frequently. Make it a rule 
to cultivate at least once a week, and of 
course, oftener in dry weather. Always 
cultivate as soon as the ground will per- 
mit, following a rain. Be sure that you 
do not go deep enough to disturb the 
roots. 

For continuous . blooming, the first 
plants should be transplanted to the 
permanent beds during May, or early 
June. If you desire flowers up to the late 
frosts, continue transplantings well into 
July. These will not give you the choicest 
flowers, but you will be certain to have 
an abundance of bloom as long as the 
frosts hold off. 

For exhibition blooms, remove all side 
stems and branches, thus throwing the 
full strength of the stalk into the few 
remaining buds. 

Use a sprinkling of coarse salt, wood 
ashes and lime in your seed bed, and you 
are not likely to be bothered with rootlice. 
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Convenience 
for your casements 


Open or close your casements through the 
screen with the Win-Dor Operator. Screens 
stay closed, flies are kept out. Automatic, 
positive lock. Easy to use; easy to install on 
new or old buildings. Very inexpensive. Send 
for literature explaining fully this least costly 
and most convenient and satisfactory line of 
casement hardware. Write today. 


WinDor 
CASEMENT HARDWARE 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY, 402 Hl No. Wood Se, Chicage 
CASEMENT HARDWARE HEADQUARTERS 
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Six Rooms 
Bath «4 Closets 


Put the Profits 
in YOUR Pocket 


Buy direct. Why pay profits to the dealer and 
wholesaler which you can earn yourself? We 
own our own forests and mills. 

All freight paid. Fvery pert cut to fit. 
can build your home yourse!f. 

We can shew you how to mcke immense sav- 
ings on materials and labor. We guarantee 
honest quality throughout. 

Write today for our free Wonder Book of 
Homes in color, every size and style from 
$373 up. Live in your own home this fall. 


Liberty Homes Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 
Dept. 2-K 
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MUSIC — DRAMA 
ART 


Recognized as one of the nation's lead- 
ing co-educational institutions, Drake 
offers students unusual advantages 
in its six colleges — Liberal Arts, 
Bible, Education, Law, Commerce 
and Finance and Fine Arts. Schol- 
astic standards are hich and gradu- 
ates are making good everywhere. 











Write today for booklet K, which gives a 
picture story of the university and student 
activities. Address. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


2601 University Ave. 
DES MOINES, IA. 








‘BIRD BATHS 


UNGLAZED TERRACOTTA BIRD BATHS. 


Neat and Attractive. Height 30” 





An invitation to the Birds and 
an ornament for the Lawn. 


Price $7.50 Each, F. O. B. Factory. 
WHITE HALL SEWER PIPE & STONEWARECOMPANY 
White Hall, Illinois 
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exert influence in the matter can- 


Wi EN we stop to consider the P{gowToGet the Most Pleasure  Those.of you who are in position to 


nations which have seriously Out of Musical Compositions not afford to be passive. Neglect 


concerned themselves with it, we 
observe first of all that the art is 
inseparably linked with the general intel- 
lectual outlook of the peoples of those 
nations. And just as in nature forms can 
be changed, just as in human life customs 
and habits vary, so art, which is the 
spiritual image of life, is ever subject to 
a constant change. It is very important 
that we bear this in mind as we consider 
the growth of the musical art in our own 
country, for we are sometimes a bit in- 
clined to ridicule or condemn some of the 
things that we do not like, especially 

in the very new music which we like 

to call “modern.” But we must re- 
member that we cannot ignore it and 

its part in the art movement just be- 
cause it does not appeal to us person- 
ally. Any form of art to be judged 
fairly must be judged according to 
the intellectual and social life of its 
period as well as by the peculiarities of 
the people who have created it. 

Music is in the world not for the 
edification of a sophisticated small 
minority, but for the real joy of every 
single soul of us, and if America is to 
be really musical as a nation, it is only 
the masses which can make it so. 
Those individuals who are especially 
gifted will always get along. It is the 
ordinary people, those with ordinary 
likes and dislikes, who are the first 
consideration. I believe if there were 
in America music halls, or “singing 
halls,’ perhaps, where folk who now 
spend their leisure time in uncongenial 
places could drop in and take part in 
the singing of their favorite songs or in 
the learning of new ones, a real hunger 
would be satisfied. American people 
like to do things. They like to have a 
part in what is going on and some- 
times it is a lonesome job to just listen. 


you do not get real benefits from 
music unless you make at least a 
part of it yourself, and thereisno better 
place than right in the home to start 
doing things musically. Try it. Sing— 
play — whistle — anything, so you 
are taking part in the “program.” 
You'll get honest-to-goodness fun out 
of learning to pick out one of the 
Mendelssohn “Songs Without Words” 
or the “‘Traumerei”’ on the piano, even 
if you can only do it with one or two 
fingers. This is one of the best ways in 
the world to become familiar with 
numbers and to learn to recognize 
them. Half of the enjoyment of music is 
anticipation. Wouldn’t you a lot rather 
hear something which is at least partly 
familiar than something which is entirely 
new? Have you ever been to a concert 
and heard the audience applaud some 
well-known encore after only a few meas- 
ures of it had been played? They are not 
applauding the music or the performer, 
they are really applauding themselves 
because they recognize it, and this honest 


enjoyment of recognition is a splendid 
sign in the progress of a real music lover. 

The moving picture theaters are today 
doing a highly commendable work in 
furnishing the people at large with splen- 
did musical entertainment. On the whole, 
the quality of music presented is on a 
level with or even better than the type 
of picture offered. All this is good. Our 
theaters are open seven afternoons and 
seven nights each week. Our churches 








PROGRAM GF AMERICAN 
COMPOSITIONS 


Short paper on the life and works of the American 
writers. Length of paper and number of composers 
discussed to be governed by the amount of time 
allotted. - 


Piano 
(a) Scotch Tone Poem.............. MacDowell 
(b) Sea Pieces.................... MacDowell 
To the Sea 
A. D. 1620 
In Mid Ocean 
III 
Voice 
(a) Garden Idyl........................Speaks 
ee a EE Es nigosc corse nedepens Spross 
(c) There Was a Star...............+.: Mitchell 
(d) Before the Crucifix................. LaForge 
IV 
Violin 


(a) Cradle Song..........,..Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
(b) Southland Sketches (4 numbers)...... : 
Harry T. Burleigh 


Vv 


Piano 
(a) Prelude No. 4 in A Flat,,Op. 17. Henry H. Huss 
Cp PORE MENU. 5 is 5s <sa cco Rubin Goldmark 
(c’ Three Tone Pictures........Charles T. Griffes 
The Lake at Evening 
The Night Winds 
The Vale of Dreams 


VI 


Violin and Piano 
Sonata Op. 22, ‘“‘The Ascension’’.. .Cecil Burleigh 


VII 

Voice 
(a) In the Foggy Dew............ H. W. Loomis 
NE int heh én sw 4 :614 b 0 b.9 aid Chadwick 
it A PE: ssh odes scneasane J. H. Rogers 
Sy Ns 6 oc Sec ccc cevsseesee Apvthur Farwell 

VIII 

Piano 


Suite, ‘“‘The Atonement of Pan”....Henry Hadley 
Dance of the Nymphs 
Intermezzo 
Entr’acte 
Dance of the Harpies 








are rarely open more than three or four 
times during that same period. Fortu- 
nately most of the theatrical productions 
are beneficial rather than detrimental. 
But—true art has always gone hand in 
hand with religion. In an age. which 
borders on one of almost religious scepti- 
cism the theater is gaining a more power- 
ful hold—artistic as well as moral—than 
it has ever had before, and it is up to you 
to see that this influence is safeguarded. 
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no opportunity to help instill a 

spirit of personal nobility and artis- 
tic refinement into the growing child or 
youth. 

The idea that music is too “highbrow” 
to be understood just because it is 
“classic” is entirely erroneous. The 
very word “classic’’ seems to strike terror 
into the hearts of many otherwise sensible 
listeners. If a thing is classic, it simply 
means that it has proved itself of perma- 
nent value, and it does not mean at all 
that is is over the heads of the average 

listener. The sooner we become recon- 

ciled to the fact that it is altogether 
possible to thoroly enjoy and appreci- 
ate music without knowing everythirg 
about it, the sooner will we find that 
appreciation adding immeasurably to 
our enjoyment of the things we hear. 

The easiest thing to listen for, of 

course, is the tune, but the mere fact 

that we do not recognize a melody in 
what we hear right at first does not 

mean that it isn’t there. Sometimes a 

composition must have several hear- 

ings before its form is-obvious. 

Listen to all music in the same 
spirit and give all an equal chance. 
And then be frank in your criticism. 
If you like it, do not be ashamed to say 
so—but do not say so just to be agree- 
ing with somebody who is supposed to 
“know.” On the other hand, if you 
do not like it, say so. In either case, if 
you should care to change your mind 
later on, that is always your privilege. 
The important part is that you should 
keep your ears open and then have 
some definite ideas of your own. 


As human beings it is quite natural 

for us to approach something which 
new to us with a bouquet in one hand 
and a brick in the other. And very 
often the latter is as much of a real 
tribute as the former. The outstanding 
need in American composition today is 
for serious composers who would dare 
to do the startling and unusual things. 
One reason that the present day popu- 
lar and jazz writers have parm 5 so 
brilliantly is the fact that they have 
been absolutely unmindful of the con- 
demnations and rebuffs which they 
knew were sure to be theirs. 

And finally, a word to students. In 
your hands rests for a large part the 
future success of the musical art in 
America. The road is long and rough 
and the responsibility a great one. 

First of all, make yourselves thoroly at 
home with the existing musical condi- 
tions. Knowing these you will be better 
able to judge just what the future should 
bring forth. And as you press onward, 
learn to persevere. Get into the habit of 
not stopping until you have accom- 
plished what you set out to do. In your 
work do not wait complacently for 
Inspiration. Inspiration never comes by 
waiting. 
37 
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is allowed good 
hard play, un- 
directed, with 
other children, 
he will learn the 
lessons he needs 
and he will work 
out his individ- 
ual bent. I do 
not believe any 
parent living is 
wise enough to 
know just what 
his child is best 
fitted to become. 











Establishing a fundamental habit in a happy way 


N the opening semester of our home 

school for parents (“Better Fathers 

and Mothers” in last month’s issue 
of this magazine), we learned the impor- 
tance of employing self-control, team 
work and self-sacrifice in dealing with 
our children. But we must have an ob- 
jective toward which to work. What is 
our goal? 

Bear in mind first of all that we are not 
merely training children, we are making 
men and women who will have to fight 
their way in a very real and often unjust 
world. We might—some parents do— 
make the youngsters into perfect house- 
hold pets, only to find when they are 
grown that they are utterly helpless to 
cope with life. In all our dealings with 
the child, tho he be only a day old, we 
must keep that ultimate man in view. 

Fortunately, there is one thing all 
authorities are agreed on: the desirability, 
nay necessity for good personal habits, 
which include proper eating, sleeping, 
outdoor exercise, cleanliness and obedi- 
ence. These things the child must learn. 
And the balm from Gilead comes in this, 
that a normal child who is trained in these 
respects is going to be a good child. He 
may be full of life and mischief, but he 
will not be sullen or vicious. Such a child, 
reared in any decent environment at all, 
is going to make a pretty good citizen. 
So, our first step toward the goal is to 
establish good habits. (Later articles 
will tell you how.) 

You will probably find, once you have 
done this, that the child will be anxious 
to please, amenable to suggestion. Here 
comes the danger: we mustn’t let our- 
selves influence him too much. Above 
all, we must refrain from cramming him 
with parlor tricks and forcing him to 
“show off.’’ He will thereby not only be 
made artificial and self-conscious, he will 
also learn to demand the spot light and 
become a general nuisance. 

The child’s chief trait is inquisitive- 
ness; no parent need be told that. If he 
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So let us aim to 
develop, rather 
than to mold him 
into any form of 
our own devising. Let him think along 
his own lines, do your part in answering 
his questions (if you can) and seeing that 
he has plenty to think about. 

While we place upon his conduct cer- 
tain necessary restraints (for however 
much we may believe in individualism, 
we do have to live with people and get 
along with them) we should recognize 
that probably the worst possible parental 
mistake is to crush individuality, self- 
reliance, aggressiveness. 

The importance of play and playthings 
in working toward our goal cannot be 
too greatly emphasized. A book could 
be written on the subject, but I have 
space here only to sketch it briefly. 


D° not give the child many things at 
one time. The rattle, a string of 
beads and a cloth doll or animal to cuddle 
will do nicely for the baby. Next a ball 
or blocks. From then on add sparingly 
a few toys with which he can make things 
himself! One doll—and let the little girl 
play with it in her own way. Tinkertoys— 
let him find out for himself what to do 
with them. Color blocks, building blocks, 
toy dishes, plastic clay—a few articles at 
a time, and do not show him how to use 
them beyond a suggestion or two if he 
comes to you for help. 

Most important, see that both boy and 
girl get plenty of strenuous physical exer- 
cise. Roller skating, bicycle rid- 
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the ©Parents Job ? 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 





This is the second article in the series, “Better Fathers 
and Mothers,” by Mrs. Shultz, collaborating with Dr. 
Lee Forest Hill. The third will appear in an early issue. 


ing, running games are the type, so that 
the children come in healthily tired, 
ready to eat ravenously, then fall into 
bed and sleep like so much stone. 

Do not direct the play, and do not join 
in it to the extent that they get to depend- 
ing on you for entertainment. As they 
develop ideas, let them work out any 
that are not absolutely disastrous. 

Every parent, of course, has to judge 
for himself where the dividing line comes 
between necessary hazard and foolhardi- 
ness. But if you have trained a child 
from infancy to self-reliance and _ re- 
sourcefulness you will be surprised to 
learn what difficult situations he can 
handle. 

Now while he is finding out things in 
his own way with his own companions, 
the parents still have a very important 
part to play. I have spoken of answering 
questions. That means you must answer 
truthfully, which often requires not only 
research but soul searching. Sometimes 
we only attain mental maturity ourselves 
when, to satisfy a child, we think thru 
vague impressions to definite opinions. 


O me, there is no greater test of the 

parent than this matter of thoughtful 
truth telling. Upon it rests the confidence 
of the child in the parent. If you fib to 
him in little matters, you teach him to 
fib back. If you deceive him in large 
matters, you lose your opportunity to 

















Sunshine makes 
babies and cab- 
bages grow—but 
don’t let either one 
get sunburned! 
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help him with your advice in the serious 
problems he will have to meet 

Often it requires courage. Take in- 
struction on sex, for instance. We plan 
to tell him the truth, and we do to a cer- 
tain extent. Then comes some question 
we do not wish to discuss, and we put 
him off with a vague or false answer— 
and perhaps it is this question above all 
others with which he most needs our help. 

With matters of this sort, undoubtedly 
the best way is to answer each question 
promptly, but only as much as he has 
asked. Perhaps the matter will rest 
there for a long time, until his thinking 
will come upon another puzzle, which 
should also be promptly solved. An im- 

wrtant thing is that the parent should 
beter no embarrasment But speak as 
straight-forwardly as if discussing trains, 
for instance. 

Do not imagine that it will suffice to 
keep knowledge of the beginnings of life 
from the child. My little girl at two and 
a half asked me a question, and when I 
answered it, countered with another ex- 
planation. Her little mind had already 
formed a theory! We are familiar with 
the fact that if parents do not answer, the 
child will seek information from a less 
desirable source. This is bad enough. 
Probably worse is the case of the child, 
a little girl we will say, who is too modest 
to go to anyone else, but out of the in- 
sufficient facts she has, manufactures a 
beautiful explanation of her own. When 
she meets reality, as she must, it comes 
as a terrific shock, it appears vile and her 
parents appear vile. Here again confi- 
dence is lost, and a painful experience 
given the child besides. 

Do not withhold truth from the child 
for fear he will tell the things he has 
learned. You can request him not to— 
not because the information is bad but 
because people do not happen to discuss 
that subject—but even if he does, tell 
him the things he needs to know just the 
same. What if he should proclaim rap- 
turously to guests that a new brother 
was expected? (That happened at the 
dinner table of a friend of mine.) If they 
did not receive it in the same innocent 
spirit, I should consider that they were 
not fit to be in my home. 


It should be said in this connection | 











that parents can guard their children | 


against a distorted idea of sex by not 
letting them attend those movies which 
exploit lust and passion. Movies should 
be chosen very sparingly for youngsters 
under 12, if only for the reason that until 
that age, as a minimum, children should 
be outdoors in the afternoon and in bed 
at night. These erotic scenes are not 
wholesome, they are not life in any real 
sense, and there is no advantage in ex- 
posing the child to them until he has his 
values pretty well established. 

I have dealt quite at length with this 
question, because it is one which furnishes 
much perplexity in spite of all that has 
been written on the subject. Besides, it 
is fairly — of the way in which the 
child can instructed in every other 
matter. 

The best way I know of to keep the 
confidence is for one parent or the other 
to be in the home most of the time, with 
leisure to listen to the child and to know 
what is going on. Furthermore, you must 
bereadytolisten sympathetically. If the 
child tells something you disapprove of, 
don’t scold him, Speak, of the matter 


Continued on page 46 
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Savings in soap 





Send the coupon 
for booklet describ- 
ing water softeners 
backed by the 71-year 


Crane reputation. 
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Crane Co., 836 S. Micnican Avenuz, CuIcaco 
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will pay for it 


ARD water isn’t merely an annoyance. It is 

actually a considerable expense, as proved in 
the laboratories of universities and institutes. One 
test showed that out of eight bars of soap, seven and 
one-half were used up in precipitating the harsh lime 
and magnesia. Only one-half of a single bar was 
effective as a cleaning agent. 


Soft water saves those seven and one-half wasted 
bars that yield only sticky, disagreeable curd. More, 
it gives glorious lather, smoother skin, glistening 
hair, sparkling glassware, whiter and softer wash, 
and better flavored foods and coffee. The economi- 
cal, dependable means of supplying such soft water 
is the Crane-Warlo water softener. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches in all Principal Cities [ 






Please send me, without obligation, your booklet explain- 
ing the blessings of running soft water at every faucet 
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City and State 




















If not satisfactory in every 
way, return it at our expense 
and we willrefund your mon- 

50 postpaid. 
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Next Best to Rain. if 
This sturdy, self-operating sprinkler is an eco- | | ||® 
nomical solution to your irrigation problem. | 
Gives ‘‘a gentle shower’’ whenever you want it. 2 
Sprinkles more than 5,000 square feet with maxi- |e 
mum water pressure. A fine spray or shower-like 
drops by merely turning new adjustable nozzle. 
Try the Double Rotary 10 days. — 
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Rosefield’s Superb Peonies 
Superb stock of world’s 
choicest varieties avail- 
able for your selection 
and planting. 


Catalog free on request 
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PEONY GARDENS 


Valley Junction P. O. J 
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Weeds—Grasses—Lawns 
—mow them with 3 foot Cuts & 
ter Bar Attachment on Shaw Qa 
Garden Tractor. Also plows, 
seeds, cultivates, runs belt 
machinery. Easy to operate. 








Write toda: 
and Special Low Price. Prompt 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 64-3, Gai 






















20 BULBS 


All of the best varieties. Good hardy 
stock. Free catalog of Peonies, Bulbs, 
Plants, Shrubs and Seeds for fall planting. 


Packages of Beautiful 
3 Perennial Flower Seeds LOC 
Write at once for free new fall catalog. 


Emma V. White Co. 
121K No. 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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E at our house like our frosty 
drinks made according to inspira- 
tion rather than hard and fast 
rule—inspiration founded upon, or tem- 
pered by, the contents of the icebox. 
When the afternoon is torrid or the even- 
ing is dull with heat, someone disappears 
kitchenward, and soon we are soothed 
and comforted by the sight, sound, and 
flavor of a tall, cool, tinkling beverage. 
In order that inspiration may have 
something on which to work, we have 
adopted a system of our own. On a white 
enameled tray in the refrigerator we keep 
a full stock of such ingredients as these: 
a bottle or two of grape juice and the 
same of ginger ale; half-pint or pint jars 
of left-over fruit sirups, saved from fruit 
canning and jelly making days; a small 
bottle of red or green candied cherries; 
lemons, oranges, sometimes limes; a 
quart jar of plain, home-made sugar 
sirup for sweetening all cold drinks; a 
small glass of sunshine strawberries; a 
can of crushed pineapple; a glass of cur- 
rant jelly; a bowl of well-washed and se- 
lected sprays of mint. You understand 
that our supply is not always complete, 
for it is constantly being depleted and 
renewed; but always there can be found 
the “makings” for a most satisfying 
beverage. 


6 he: sugar sirup mentioned is made by 
boiling four cupfuls of sugar with two 
cupfuls of water for five minutes. Its use 
guarantees a much more finished flavor 
than the use of raw sugar for sweetening 
any drink. It saves endless stirring, too, 
and encourages the free use of healthful 
fruit drinks. It is kept in a covered jar, 
to prevent crystallization of the sugar. 

Nothing ever calls forth more praise 
than old-fashioned grape lemonade. Some 
like it sweet and some like it sour, but 
the way we like it best is as follows: 

34 cupful of sugar sirup 

2 cupfuls of grape juice 

Juice of 3 lemons 

3 cupfuls of water 

Cubes of ice. 

Mix the sirup, lemon juice, grape juice 
and water, and taste. That is 
the law, always, no matter how 
many times tried the recipe may 
be. It may be you will want the 
juice of another lemon, or per- 
haps the juice of an 
orange, or you may like 
it a little sweeter or a 
little weaker. Remem- 
ber, tho, that the ice 
will dilute it somewhat. Pour over cubes 
of ice in the glasses, and serve with a slice 
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of banana floating in it, or a 
thin slice of orange or lemon, 
or a candied cherry, or even a 
marshmallow. 

If you have glass sippers, 
do not serve them standing in 
the glasses! It is no more cor- 
rect than to let one’s spoon 
stand upright in a cup of hot 
coffee. Glass coasters, large 
enough to allow the spoon to rest beside 
the glass, are very convenient, or, lacking 
them, any small, pretty —_ of china or 
glass may be used. Speaking 
of grape juice, have you ever 


C Frosty Fruit Drinks 


GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 





with shaved ice, and pour over it the 
apricot mixture, adding a little cold 
water if it seems to be needed. Top with 
a neat sprig of mint. 

Fresh peaches may be used in somewhat 
the same way, but rather than to mash 
and strain the peaches, we like to cut 
them up in small bits before cooking 
them and use them just as they are. If 
you have some spiced sirup left over from 
canning pickled peaches or pineapple it 
is very nice to use that for sweetening and 
flavoring, but no exact directions can 





served it mixed with ginger 
ale, in the proportion of 
about one-fourth grape juice 
to three-fourths ginger ale? 
Half and half makes an even 
yetter mixture, we think. 
A squeeze of lemon juice also 
may be added. This makes 
a charming bit of refresh- 
ment to serve with tiny 




























Two smart designs in iced tea sets. 

Above is a silver pitcher and tray 

with amber glasses, while the glass- 
ware at left is a clear green 











crisp cookies, at an afternoon committee 
meeting or when a friend drops in. 

One of our most recent concoctions is 
made of fresh apricots, peeled, cooked 
with a little water, and pushed thru a 
coarse strainer. Put a generous sprig of 
mint, crushed, into the apricot juice while 
it is hot and let stand until cool, then 
remove the mint. To about half a glass- 
ful of the apricot juice add a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice and a tablespoonful or a 
little more of the sugar sirup, according 
to taste. Half fill a tall, thin tumbler 






















The ‘‘makings’’ tray 
as it looks in real life. 


possibly be given since no 
two sirups would be of the 
same strength. Don’t be afraid to experi- 
ment! We use no mint with peaches, but 
a little lemon juice helps to bring out 
the subtle flavor of the fruit and spices. 
(And the flavor showld be subtle, not 
blatant.) Cold water and cracked ice 
are added as usual, and a quarter of a 
slice of orange makes a pleasing decora- 
tion. By the way, this spiced vinegar 
sirup mixed with grape juice is ever so 
nice. 


ONCE I used a thin sirup saved after 
canning green gage plums, mixing 
it with orange and lemon juice and add- 
ing a tiny speck of green fruit coloring. 
I topped each glass with a sprig of mint 
which had been lightly brushed with 
slightly beaten white of egg and dusted 
with powdered sugar, then allowed to 
dry. It made a delicious looking and tast- 
ing beverage, I assure you. 

If you have no fresh mint growing 
in your garden you are to be pitied, 
but did you know that you can usea 
spoonful of mint jelly, sometimes, to 
furnish an elusive bit of flavor? Itis 
especially nice for iced tea. 
Pour the hot tea over the jelly, 
cool with ice, and serve soon 
for best results. Currant or 
plum jelly, with a little water 
so that it will mix with other 
liquids, may be added like- 
wise to a number of combina- 
tons. A small cube or two of 
candied pine- (Cont. on p. 46 
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Interesting utensils for preparing vegetables are shown above, and tomato salad on an amethyst-colored glass plate 


CUsing the© fruits of the August Garden 


UGUST is high tide in the garden! 
Uninventive, surely, is she who 
cannot make her table so super- 

excellent as to make meal-time an oc- 
casion both to anticipate and to enjoy! 
Be more than ever liber- 
al with fruits and vege- 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


the meat and other vegetables are served. 
It is never better than served on the cob, 
but sometimes is more convenient cut 
off, even if served plain. Try 


Creamy Corn: Score kernels <=, 
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tables; offer three or four 
varieties instead of the 
one or two that other 
seasons allow. Instead 
of bacon and eggs for 
breakfast serve corn frit- 
ters, broiled tomatoes, 
an omelet shell stuffed 
with a macedoine of 
diced or tiny vegetable Bs 
leftovers. Add berries, Z 
sliced early apples, or 
cut-off corn (first scored 
down middle of kernels) 
to the breakfast muf- 
fins or griddle cakes; 
utilize the berries and 
fruits in salads and des- 
serts. After corn comes 
we serve it every day 
for dinner; the season is 
none too long. Ripe un- 
cooked tomatoes, too, 
should appear at some 
meal once a day. 

There are innumer- 
able ways of cooking 
corn deliciously. To be- 
gin with, do you “plain- 
boil” it exactly right? 
I recently ran across, in 
a garden book by an 
authority, directions to 
boil it twenty minutes! 
It should, instead, be 
plunged inte rapidly 
boiling water and cooked ait 
exactly eight minutes, 
to be perfect, as good 
cooks living in the sweet-corn belt know. 
Also, never let it stand. Wait for it, 
instead of having it wait for you! Corn 
m this house is always put into the kettle 
five minutes before dinner is announced, 
timed after it begins to boil, and brought 
to table the moment it is taken up, after 





Pepper Stuffed With Corn 


Luncheon Tomatoes 








A DINNER FROM THE GARDEN 


Potato Balls Latticed Carrots 


Bran Muffins Butter Milk 


Cante!oupe With Cherries 
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Buttered Beets 


String Beans Piquant 


minutes after it boils. Do not salt while 
cooking, as the salt often curdles the 
milk. Epicures prefer to salt this par- 
ticular arrangement after served; it is 
perfectly delicious. Add a good lump of 
butter, however. 


Succotash 


Boil the sort of shell 
beans you prefer—hor- 
ticultural, big lima, or 
sieva—and when cooked 
and tender add an equal 
amount of corn, pre- 
pared as above; add no 
milk, but retain enough 
of the bean broth to 
moisten well. Season 
with salt, a bit of sugar, 
and liberal butter. Or 
drain beans well, add 
enough stewed tomato 
to moisten, add corn, 
and cook seven minutes. 


Supper or Luncheon 
Corn 


Cut off leftover corn, 
first scoring down center 
of kernels and slicing off 
tips,. and “warm up” 
in enough leftover 
stewed tomato to mois- 
ten liberally. Fresh corn 
and uncooked tomatoes 
may be used if preferred, 
in which case first stew 
the tomato, stirring, un- 
til like a sauce. It will 
take about fifteen min- 
utes. Season with sugar, 
pepper, shredded onion 
(added at first), salt and 
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down middle, slice off tips, scrape and 
press out every bit of the pulp, add just 
enough whole milk (top-milk naturally 
is the best!) and let cook exactly seven 
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butter, to your taste. 


Breakfast Scramble 


Dice two or three or more leftover 
cooked potatoes in half-inch dice and 
saute in any nice fat until partly browned; 
then add any proportion of cut-off cooked 
corn and continue browning both vege- 
tables; just before taking up, scramble an 
egg or two in the middle (Cont. on p. 44 
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A New Kitchen Sink | 


With Washing Basin 
—Built in! 


Washing dishes, vegetables or lingerie in 
the kitchen sink is now a quick, pleasant 
task. Just fill up the deep, white enameled 
bowl—when done, pull the plug and the 
soiled water drains away. No dish pan 
to bother with. 

The tile-like finish is durable, sanitary and easy-to- 


clean. Each compartment drainsseparately. Instal- 
lation in old or new housesis simple and inexpensive. 


Mail This Coupon for Full Details 





Please send me your FREE BOOKLET on The Eddy- 
Sink without obligation. 


NAME 





ADDRESS _ 





NAME OF 
PLUMBER -_ 


THE D. A. EBINGER 
SANITARY MFG. CO. 


189 Lucas Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 























PUMPS 
PURE THICK CREAM 
From the Top of Your Bottle of Milk 
SAVES ITS COST DAILY 
SANITARY AND EASY TO CLEAN 


Ask your dealer, if he cannot supply you— 
send his name and 25c. 


D-M MFG. CO. 


342 Charlevoix Bldg. . Detroit, Mich, _ 


Campbell’s Automatic “RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless : 


Cooker Range 


Really ti every Dody 
Does everything any good range will do 
and also provides for the waterless way of 
les, etc., retaining health 

vi ins. Has 














hay reavlatet~ turns electricity 
on and off as needed. 

Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
girie ‘or Catalog and free health A 
will amaz. you. Mall postal or letter today. 
William Campbell Co., 10 11Unen Av. 
Aiuance, Obie, Georgetown, Ootarie 
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The Cooks Round lable 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 
help of a | good cook in our family. Send in your favorite 


unpublish 


Pear Conserve 


4 pounds of pears, pared 114 cupfuls of pineapple 
1 pound of figs or sour apple 
4 pounds of sugar 


Put all thru food chopper and cook 
one-half hour or until transparent. Stir 
while cooking to keep from burning. Put 
into pint or half-pint jars. This conserve 
is very good when used as a cake filling. 
—Mrs. G. C., Pennsylvania. 

The Best Pickles in the World 

Soak large (6 inches long or more) 
cucumbers in very cold or ice water for 
five hours. Cut lengthwise without par- 
ing, into about five pieces. Pack very 
closely into quart jars with 3 stalks of 
celery and 3 slices of onion to each jar. 
Drain off any juice after packing. Heat 
together 1 quart of vinegar, 1 cupful of 
sugar, 14 cupful of water, and 44 cupful 
of salt. Boil well, pour over the cucum- 
bers and seal at once. They will be ready 
in four weeks for use. When I first made 
these pickles, I called them “the best 
pickles in the world” in jest, but the 
family and our guests declare they merit 
the name. They are inexpensive, simple 
to prepare, and their crisp, salad-like 
flavor is a delightful variation from the 
usual pickles—Mrs. R. M. W., North 
Dakota. 


Tomato Surprise 


Peel and chill round tomatoes of even 
size. When firm cut in halves, scoop out 
centers and drop into each an uncooked 
egg, being careful to keep it whole. Dust 
with salt and pepper and cover with a 
spoonful of white sauce, then with grated 
cheese. Bake at 325 degrees until the egg 
is set. The cheese may be omitted if so 
desired. When peeling tomatoes and no 
hot water is at hand, rub a knife blade 
over the surface of the skin, which will 
then come off easily —Mrs. C. E. D., 
Ohio. 

Raisin-Nut Pie Su>reme 


1 cupful of broken wal- 


¥4 cupful of butter 
nut meats 


1 cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of raisins 4eggs — 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream the butter until waxy; add 
sugar gradually, beating well. Add the 
eggs unbeaten, one at a time, beating 
each one into the mixture thoroly. Add 
raisins, walnuts and vanilla. Pour into 
a pastry-lined pie plate and bake about 
30 minutes. Have oven very hot (450 
degrees) for the first ten minutes, then 
reduce to a moderate heat of 350 de- 
grees. A meringue may be added if de- 
sired in which case use two whole eggs 
and two yolks in the filling, using the 
two egg whites for the meringue.—Mrs. 
B. C., North Carolina. 


Meringues 
3 egg whites 14 teaspoonful of vinegar 
'% teaspoonful of vanilla 1 cupful of granulated 
sugar 


Beat the egg whites very stiff. When 
they are almost stiff enough, add vanilla 
and vinegar. Then stir in the sugar 
quickly but thoroly. Drop on an unbut- 
tered tin. The back of a cake tin is best 


recipes. We will pay for every one used. 


for this purpose as the meringues are 
easier to remove than from the inside of 
the tin. Form into round mounds, higher 
in the center, with spoon. Bake very 
slowly at 225 degrees, from forty-five 
minutes to an hour. When done, they 
should be very firm and lightly browned. 
If not firm when removed from the oven 
they will fall. Run a spatula under each 
one as soon as removed from the oven. 
They will break if not removed from tins 
until cold. This recipe makes from six 
to ten, depending on the size desired. 
When serving, remove top, fill with ice- 
cream and add fresh or canned fruit, or 
jam. They may also be served with ice- 
cream and chocolate sauce, or with 
fruit and whipped cream.—Mrs. B. R., 
Michigan. 
Almond Frost 


2 cupfuls of whipped 1% cupful of sliced 
cream marshmallows 
% cupful of sugar 5 egg whites 


1 teaspoonful of al- 
mond extract 


sirup 
1 cupful of blanched, 
_ splintered almonds \% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of lime juice Glacéd violets 
Whip egg whites and, without stop- 
ping the process, pour the sugar sirup 


over them. Add splintered almonds, 
lime juice, extract, salt and whipped 
cream. Half freeze without stirring. 


Serve in chilled glasses with two or three 
marshmallow slices on top, finishing with 
a glacéd violet in the center of each 
slice —C. C., Washington. 

Baked Liver With Vegetables 


1 tablespoonful of drip- 
pings 

2 cupfuls of diced celery 

1 large onion, sliced 

2 pounds of liver, whole 

44 cupful of hot water 


3 slices of bacon 

12 small potatoes 

14 ented of flour 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

\% teaspdonful of pepper 

1 cupful of stewed to- 
matoes 


Heat drippings in a pan with a tight 
cover. Add celery and onion, and brown 
slightly. Dredge the liver with a little 
of the flour and lay it in the pan. Arrange 
the bacon over the top and add water 
and salt. Bake covered in a hot oven 
(500 degrees) for % hour. Then add the 
potatoes. Cover again and bake until 
the potatoes are done. Uncover and 
brown the bacon. Remove vegetables 
and meat, add flour to liquid in pan and 
stir until smooth. Add tomatoes, season 
and serve as a sauce in a separate dish.— 
Mrs. W. R., Wisconsin. 


Peach Cream Pie 


1 tablespoonful of corn- 114 cupfuls of peaches, 


starch dried or canned 
1 cupful of thin cream 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 eggs 2 tablespoonfuls of lem- 


14 cupful of sugar on juice 

Mix cornstarch and cream. Cook over 
hot water in a double boiler until thick. 
Separate eggs and mix yolks with sugar. 
Add peach pulp,vanilla and lemon juice. 
Add slowly to the cream mixture and 
cook five minutes. Line pie plate with 
rich pie crust, fill with the mixture, and 
bake, beginning at 425 degrees, then re- 
duce heat to 350 degrees. Cover with a 
meringue made of whites of eggs and 2 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Brown lightly 
and serve.—Mrs. E. P., Indiana, 
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Red Pimento Pickles 

Cut the stem end from red pimentos 
and remove seeds. Wash and let stand 
for a few minutes in cold water. Plunge 
into hot water and let boil for about 
three minutes, then into cold water and 
let stand for about two minutes. Plunge 
again into the hot water, then into cold, 
and finally put the pimentos into the hot 
water for three minutes. Pack in jars 
and pour over them 1 pint of vinegar, 
1 pint of water and 1 cupful of sugar, 
mixed together and brought just to the 
boiling point. Seal. These are splendid 
for winter use in salads—Mrs. E. L., 
Iowa. 
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The Same 
Good Luck Quality 


but now a 


New Style 








Kernerator- bome 

E. F. Hutton, Pres., Postam 
Cereal Co, Roslyn, Long Is- 
land. Architect Chas. M. Hart. 


Garbage 
Problem 
Banished 


in Mr. Hutton’s Home 
HERE, as in thousands of America’s 


homes and apartments, the time- 





Meat Turnover 


Chop any cold meat, except smoked, 
rather fine. Mix with an equal quantity 
of bread crumbs that have been mois- o 
tened with gravy or milk. Add a small 


To Open Jar 
Youpulleither 





tried Kernerator eliminates the unsightly, onion minced and a little chopped celery : 
inconvenient, germ-breeding garbage can. if you have it. Season with salt and Bon ft. yo wn the 
; All waste dropped through the handy hopper pepper. Take a square of pie-crust alandthecover 
oman floors ory _ to te brick oneaieen dough. Lay the mixture on one side of comes o ff l ik e 
chamber— not only garbage, but sweepings, tin . . 7 es 
cans, papers, bottles, etc. The accumulation, dried it and tuck in here and there a few magic. No ‘more 
by air, is lighted occasionally. No gas, coal orother | seeded raisins. Now fold over the other 


fuel necessary. Metallic objects are flame-sterilized 
for removal with the ashes. 


nicked jars, broken knives 
or cut fingers. Good Luck 
Rings in the old round 
shape served you well for 


years. You will like 


GOOD ®@ LUCK 


DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


side of dough and pinch the edges firm- 
ly together by turning them in. Prick 
or slit the top and bake at 400 degrees 
until well browned. When sliced each 
portion will be encased in crust—Mrs. 


A. A. K., New Jersey. 
Surprise Salad 


1 package of lemon 
elatine apple 
1 pintof boiling water 2 large carrots 
Mayonnaise dressing 
Pour boiling water over the gelatine, 


let cool. Drain pineapple, pare and grate 


—_— = a > 


Consult your architect or builder before you build— 
the Kernerator cannot be installed later. 
The Kernerator is ideally adapted to 
Better Homes a jardens Unit Homes, 
a new one of which is described in each 
issue. Write for booklet, “The Sanitary 
Elimination of Household Waste.” 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
704East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CHIMNEY -FED INCINERATOR 


1 can of grated pine- 








‘Garbage and Waste Disposal’ carrots. Mix the two and fold into the even better. Don’t take chances with un- 
without Leaving the Kitchen gelatine. Mold and serve on_ lettuce known brands. GOOD LUCK Rubbers come 


packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for our Home 
Canners’ Year Book. It teaches all methods. 
If your dealer hasn’t GOOD LUCK Rubbers 
we will send you a trial dozen for 10 cents 





leaves topped with dressing—M. F. F., 
Pennsylvania. 


Little Folke’ Pie 








“re 


What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


_—_ 


¥é cupful of oatmeal 16 cupful of sugar in stamps. 
Let our specialists suggest just the ideal sanitary : 2 large nie - Nutaneg 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or cupful o BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
school. Protect health and increase property raisis 56 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass, 


values with these quality equipments. 


SaiEquip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers, Follows U. 8 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use 
No failures. Fully guaranteed. Easily ins 


Before You Order 


Soak oatmeal in a buttered baking 
dish with a pint of cold water for about 
fifteen minutes. Meanwhile, peel, core 
and slice the apples. Add these with the 
raisins to the oatmeal, and pour the sugar 








SQUEEZ-EZY MOP 


















































we fF &Sa. 2° ws 


<< 





t p pee Na el over the mixture. Sprinkle with nutmeg 
. _. tot Ban Basin folders and free plan) | and salt. Bake in a moderate oven (400 KEEP HANDS OUT OF DIRTY 
_ sheets. Give us the brief details 2 . “J SOAPY WATER 
p Se ot sour probleme end we uide} | degrees) one-half hour. Serve warm. The wate cal fos eae 
_— reat. No bligatio on your part Mak mixture can be divided and baked in in- batten; Gusnlan haedin. 
r Ter Chemical Toilet Corporation| | dividual tins if desired—R. T., Kansas. ae Jon 
‘ al Syracuse, Mv. To Fry Green Tomatoes oan’ , eA Ee \Y 
1 - ~ Select large tomatoes just before they Pah ond postpaid from 
j Banish Pimples are ripe. Cut slices 14 inch thick, roll in Price Complete $1.50 
8 By Using meal and saute in enough fat to cover een Shaan Mite 
] * the bottom of the pan about 4 inch. SQUEEZ-EZY 
. Cuticur a Cook until a golden brown on one side = —_ s 
P Soap to Cleanse and turn only once. Do not peel the New Oneaxe, 
Pon cnt to Heal tomatoes.—F. C., Texas. La. 
Try our new Shaving Stick. Coaten Apetest Cantacd i eta 
: : In a buttered casserole place a layer | x= 
hears etree Rot Walle 4 | of freshly boiled, hot rice. On this F R EE Booklets on Water, Light. 
a apricots (canned) hollow side up, and and Sewage Disposal 
Moore Push-Pins fill the hollows with sugar and a dab of 











Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIVEN/ PHOTOS 


one roll & 20¢ for developing and 6 fine Gay oe prints. Overnight 
service. Mail your films now. New bargain Sheet FREE. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 12-E, Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 














Take advantage of the time and money-saving 
conveniences offer thru our advertising 
columns, You are safe in responding to theseads, 





butter. Then put a thin layer more of 
rice. Prepare an apricot custard mix- 
ture by rubbing a cupful of apricots 
thru a sieve, adding half a cupful of 
sugar, and combining with one pint of 
milk and three beaten eggs. 

Pour this custard over the rice and 
fruit and bake as any custard, at 325 
degrees. If possible without over-doing, 
let the top brown. This use of apricots 
robs them of the acidity unpleasant to 
some tastes—Miss G, M., Massachusetts, 





City comfortsin country homes 
are complete and trouble-proof 
even with inexperienced oper- 
ators—with KEWANEE Super- 
Built automatic systems. 


KEWANEE printed matter 
will help you. Put your prob- 
lem up to KEWANEE. 


* Kewanee Private Utilities Co, 





456 S. F by 
<.viALzz.-C~C~C~C~C—S— 


“Bungalow Model” 


Now $140 











KEWANEE 
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Lower Using The Fruits of the August 


Building Costs ern 


Continued from page 41 
of the frying pan, lightly combine with 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
for sidewalls as well as roofs make 


corn and potato, add salt and pepper, and 
serve at once. This dish is delicious with- 
the small home attractive. On side- out the egg; vary sometimes by adding 
walls you can use 16’’ shingles with shredded green sweet pepper. It is just 
7%" exposure or 24” shingles with 
10” or 11 14’ exposure. You not only 


as good for luncheon. 
save cost over other sidewall material 


Corn and Tomato Salad 
but you save painting and repainting. Scald, peel, remove centers, and chill, 
A WEATHERBEST Stained Shingle roof in 


the required number of fine tomatoes; 
solid tones of gray, brown, green, or in var- set each on a white lettuce leaf, fill with 
ee Sa o saet a ee aes 8 cut-off cooked corn mixed liberally with 

WATWERERST Gtained Shingle « ere mayonnaise, garnish with strips of green 
made only of 100% edge-grain red cedar sweet pepper, and serve at once with crisp 
preserved with our WEATHERBEST process crackers or cheese sticks. These make an 


of carrying color pigments and preservative > 
into the fibre of each shingle. excellent main course for lunch. 
Nancy’s Tamale 


Let us ond you Pustictie showlan WEA- 

THEI Ss t ° ° 
optim etal lhe re eli © pe Put four medium sized tomatoes, 

peeled and sliced, in bottom of a well 





Hot Water Everywhere 


with a 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 


























booklet on remodeling and reshingling. Your 
lumber dealer carries standard colors in stock 


d ial col i t ‘ ; ‘. , Smokeless 
from our nearest factory. Use the coupon. | buttered glass baking dish, sprinkle with Odorless 
salt, sugar, pepper, and minced green eye 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
1007 Island St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


estern Plant—St. Paul, Minn. 
Distribucine Warehouses in Leading Centers 





sweet pepper and add liberal dots of 
butter; then add corn cut from four ears 
(uncooked), with salt and bits of butter. 
Cover top with crumbs, add bits of but- 
ter, and bake twenty minutes in a good 





Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 

dry andbath. Attaches to regular range 

boiler without disturbing connections. 
Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Wat 


One of many small homes built in the Home. Give name of your pa Nae mg 





























acre Thins who ann hot oven (450 degrees). Place slices of HOLYOKE HEATER CoO. 
pa ty bacon, radiating from center, on the top, HOLYOKE MASS. 
comiioetioke °.) and continue baking until bacon is | = - 
browned, turning it to crisp both sides. 
; SPECIAL 


Serve with lettuce and cucumber salad. 
Epicurean Escalloped Corn 

Fry one green sweet pepper and one 
small onion, both minced, in a good 
tablespoonful of butter about five min- 
utes, then stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, liberal 
paprika, and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
mustard. Add a cupful of hot milk, and 
let boil up, stirring until thickened and 
smooth; add one-fourth cupful of crumbs 
which have been lightly browned in a 6 Lilium Tigrinum—Var. Splendens improved ger lily. 
tablespoonful of butter, one and one-half | fe hp prety rey 
cupful of cut-off cooked corn, and stir in | 2 ne ar pine ak ag for shaded d places. 
a beaten egg-yolk. Pour into a well _ ip ee ades onl tien aie 
tered glass baking dish, cover with crumbs enna Rae. Aha 
and dot with batter and bake in a 450 wil’ give you sore Be "Beauiy.tree: 
degree oven until brown. 

Peppers Stuffed With Corn and Tomato 


Bulb ow ons 


Your choice of any of the following bulbs 
at these greatly reduced prices 


8 Peonies all different—labeled , strong 3 to 5 eye dive... 

10 Irie—all different—tabeled....... 2.6... 0c eee eeeeees 
25 Tulips—mixed, either early, cottage or Darwins...... 
25 Tuiipe—named VOPICUED 2. ccccccccccccccccscesscecs 
50 Crocus—all mixed......... 
10 Hyacinthe—mixed.... 
10 Grape Hyacinthe—Biue . 
3 Lilium Auraturm—Gold banded lily eccccccoccoes 
3 Lilium Speciosum Rubrum 
3 Lilium Candidum—The Madonna Lily... 
10 Superbum—Our wild meadow lily - 
2 Lilium Regal—New white trumpet 


” 
n 


Sessssssssssseses 












MS TNWED SWIWELES 


For Roors and Sot Wau 





1.00 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE go. Inc., 
1007 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. 

Please send Weatuersest Color Nand id and Port- 
folio of Color Photogravures showing W sata EeRBEST 
Stained Shingle Sidewalls and Roofs. 


(J Book on Modernizing and Reshingling. 


ie ssaacho = saororstaes 
give you one extra peony, the American Beauty,free 


Better Peony Offer 


To give our friends a chance to purchase some of 
the better peonies, we are making the following 














Prince of Darkness 
The entire set of eight varteties for only $6. oor 
Send cash, moi order, or check with We do not 
send goods C.O.D., and if you want your ulbe sent by parcel post, 
| send postage to cover. Most — of 25 bulbs will weigh about 3 

| pounds—the peonies about 8 to 10 pounds for eight roots. 

We have one of the largest stocks of peonies in the U. 8. Our 
display of Officianalis Varieties and Hybrid Peonies won first prize 
| at the American Peony Show at Des Moines, lowa 

Our large. complete bargain list and descriptive catalog sent free. 
Write for it! 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


te oy ee fy Remove stem ends and seeds from Gel ie one te da 2 —— 
° cata. or co © Gescr on 
SS ee srsscsecsssseseseeeeeeeerees large green sweet peppers, cover with | octave Demey $1.00 Avalanche $1.00 
7 boiling water and boil five minutes. Drain, | Princess Beatrice 1:90 Mons Sarrall 1:38 
Gen. Cu 


arrange close together in a buttered glass 
baking dish, and fill each with cut-off 
cooked corn mixed with enough highly 
seasoned cooked tomato (including 
scraped onion) to moisten well. Cover | 
tops with crumbs, dot very liberally with | 





DISH drying and drudgery 
no longer go together when 
you use the toweling with 
a thirst — 


butter, put a few spoonfuls of the tomato 
sauce around peppers to keep them moist, 
and set in a hot (450 degrees) oven until 
crumbs are a rich brown. Garnish with 
bacon curls if for main dish, or serve as 
a vegetable. 

Luncheon Tomatoes 




















STAR 


CRASH 


Beautify Your Home 
with any or all of these 


BARGAIN COLLECTIONS 


R! TE 





7 ; Make up your order now and stock 

Halve fine — tomatoes, unpeeled, } will be shipped you prepaid by parcel post at right 
and arrange closely together in a buttered | time for planting. We begin shipping the latter part 
glass baking dish. Tease the cut surfaces of September and continue to winter. 
with a fork, sprinkle well with sugar, salt, 2 Gites Pacentns for only $08 00 sates Loe 

. . uUlips, a@ssor r -00 ° 

pepper, and scraped onion, add a slice 4 } een conrted cies TLE Order Now 
of butter; set in a hot oven (450 degrees) 10 Hard i, Plants, assorted $1.00 ( and Pay 

til soft 1 but in shs tl lay 6 Shrubs, assorted - - - $1.00 Postman 
until softened but in shape, then lay on 9 Vines, Clematis, otc. - $1.00 ) on delivery 














each a slice of bacon, and continue baking 
until bacon is crisp, turning once. Re- 
move from oven, slip buttered rounds or 
squares of hot toast underneath, and 
serve. These are perfectly delicious. 
Serve with latticed cucumbers. 

If you do not already have them, buy 
a cucumber latticer (price 25 to 50 cents), 
an egg and beet slicer (about 50 cents), 





Our HOME PLANTING BOOK lists one of the best 
and most complete collections of trees, shrubs, roses, 
plants in the country. Send for your copy now. 


WEBB NURSERY CO., Inc. {5,60%35T- 

















SQUAB (} BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Soid by millions. 

Write. at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to doit, You 

will be surprised, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuae LO. 

600 H St., Highlands, Mass. 
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Only 
this way 
1s sure 





Noruinc else can clean toilet 
bowls so thoroughly and surely 


as Sani-Flush. It does away 
with mops, pails and acids. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl. Follow directions on the 
can. Flush. Every mark, stain 
and incrustation is gone. The 
bowl is white and clean. Even 
the unreachable trap, so espe- 
cially dangerous if neglected in 
hot weather, has been cleared of 
all sediment, 

Always keep a can of Sani- 
Flush handy in the bathroom. 
Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
wenient oe can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani ~F] ush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 



































Now you can stop all your smoke troubles and 
worrles. Don't delay any longer. halal Knox Pipe 
Made of solid cast iron, will not rust out or corrode, 
for years. Knox pipe installed over 12 years 
ago—still in service and good for many more years. 
Does away with all danger of fire. Only pipe ever 
approved by National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
@ Get ready for a comfortable winter » <= 








and install Knox 
nace pipe. 














WATERLOO REGISTER CO. |” 
Dept. A Waterloo, lowa . 


E CHARM OF YOUTH 


| lingers in a clean skin. Experts ad- 
vise soap and water. Let your soap be 


Resinol 


7 STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
44 
ni | 





* 
- 

















A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative prmpeticn. Send for catalog R 8. 
New York School of InteriorDecoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 
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and a fluted knife for cutting potatoes, 
carrots, etc. These utensils will help you 
to prepare summer salads and vegetables 
super-attractively. 
String Beans Piquant 

Cook required amount of green or wax 
beans, shredded or cut in inch-pieces, un- 
til tender, add salt and butter; let stand 
in saucepan. Prepare the following sauce: 
beat yolk of one egg, add juice of a 
quarter of a lemon, and three-fourths of a 
cupful of stock or water. Heat in a sauce- 
pan, stirring, until it comes to a boil and 
then add, stirring briskly, a teaspoonful of 
cornstarch wet in a tablespoonful of cold 
water. Cook until it thickens and clears, 
add a tablespoonful of butter, pour over 
beans, let stand a moment to get very 
hot. Season to taste, and serve at once. 


Uxbridge Berry Pudding 


How we children used to like this | 


pudding! And, when some happened to 
be left over and it was sliced and browned 
in butter and eaten with molasses sauce, 
how we used to pledge ourselves to “save’’ 
more next time! And how we never did, 
for the fresh pudding tasted so good! 
Yet it is the simplest sort of pudding 
imaginable! The original recipe read: 
“One quart of flour, two teaspoons of 
cream tartar (you see it is old-fashioned!) 
and one of soda, half teaspoon of salt. 
Huckleberries according to judgment; 
milk to reduce to right stiffness. Saleratus 
dissolved in milk.” I give you my word 
that this is the recipe I have used since 
I was a girl; but do you think that any 
editor would let it stand? Not a chance! 
I will suggest a cupful and a half of ber- 
ries, sifting the cream tartar in the flour, 
and milk—here I must leave to judgment! 
—to make it like a somewhat soft baking 
powder biscuit dough. Steam in a but- 
tered brown bread boiler 21% hours. But 


| do try it, in spite of the uncertain measure 


of milk—for you can’t fail. If any is left 
slice and brown in butter next day. 





Adequate Light in the Home 


Continued from page 9 


absolute necessity but is nevertheless a 
useful refinement. It should be equipped 
with a dense white glass shade and a 
fifty-watt lamp. 

One of the best methods of lighting the 
bathroom is by means of a bracket lamp 
on each side of the mirror. These should 
have dense white glass shades and may be 
equipped with fifty-watt lamps. 

A three-light shower fixture makes a 
very good bedroom light. Shades should 
be used and forty-watt lamps. Shaded 
bracket lamps on each side of the dressing 
table are a great convenience also and 
may be equipped with fifty-watt lamps. 
A boudoir or other portable lamp at the 


| bed head, well shaded so as not to glare 


in the eyes, is a real comfort if one desires 
to read in bed. 

Much thought has been given by 
lighting experts to choosing the right 
types of fixtures and portables for various 
rooms and of discovering the right sizes 
and types of lamps for these specific uses. 
Your dealer will be glad to help you 
select the very best type of lighting 
fixtures for the various rooms of your 
home. 

Incidentally, good lighting costs no 
more than inadequate illumination, par- 
ticularly when one considers the value 
of human eyes and what it is worth to 
have the home beautifully and adequately 
lighted. 
















Me beheae 


Women..<Girls 
to Decorate 








= 


No Specia 
Ability Needed 


This is the wonderfully interest- 
ing occupation that it 1s now pos- 
sible for you to enter through the 
instruction of Fireside Industries. 
The work is unusually interesti 
and pays exceptionally ~ wel 
There is no canvassing, no mon- 
otonous drudgery. Many say they 
never dreamed that such a won- 
derful way of earning money at fy 
home existed. You can do the hi 
work in your home, wherever you 
live. New system of instruction 
devised by M. Gabriel Andre 
Petit makes the work so easy 
that almost anyone can do it. 


Fascinating Home Work 


Can you imagine anything so 
fascinating as decorating Art 
Novelties at home? Could any 
other kind of work be so pleasant 
as applying beautiful designs in 
colors to such artistic objects as 
candlesticks, wooden oe, parch- g 
ment lamp shades, wall plaques, 4. Gabriel Andre Petit 
picture frames, sewing tables, Art Director 
ons tables? Then there are greeting cards to be 
colored, and cushion tops and other textile articles 
to be decorated in Batik, and fascinating objects of 
copper and brass to be etched in beautiful designs. 
Many women do this work solely for the pleasure - 
ing beautiful thi but it is aize a splendid aay to au 
money at home, for there is a tremendous demand for 
gift wares. . P 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Fireside Industries guarantees entire satisfaction to each 
of its members. If, after completing your instruction, you 
are not entirely pleased and satisfied, your money will 
be refunded in full. You have only to follow the direc- 
tions and it is amazing to see what beautiful things you 
ean make. Think of earning $2.00 in just one hour, for 
cranes Sooetee? FOC tetany a, es 

0! reside 
thusiastic about the work? as 


Beautiful 
Book Sent FREE 
Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated in 


color, which explains all about this new way to earn 
at home, will be sent to you on uest and with- 


out obligation. Read what women say—how they earn 
money and beautify their homes and their lives. Just 
= I ——— meg — tase. Wonderful outfit fur- 
nis without extra charge. Simply mail the n, or 
write, enclosing . 7 pos 


two-cent stamp to help pay postage. 






& Adrian, Michigan 
| Fireside Industries, Dept. 89-K, Adrian, Mich. a 


of Fireside Industries, explaining how I may earn money at home 
by d Art Novelté T enclose two-cent stamp 





| Please send me absolutely FREE, the beautiful [illustrated Book 
' 








You A buy 
alj of the ma- 
terials for a 

complete en direct from the 
manufacturer and save four profits, 
on the lumber, millwork, hardware 
and labor. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 














Nine different 
floor plans of 
this house are 
shown in Cata- 
log. 2and 3 bed- 
room designs— 
gradeandinside 
lar entrances. 





Living — 
dinin 

3 be Bro nme 
kitchen, bath. 
3 other plans 
bat el hit 

grade 
ber throughout. 













Story and a half 
ngalow, with 
second floor avail- 
able for 2 bed- 

rooms. Two floor 
















room, 
3 bedrooms, | 
each with 
cl th on 
second floor. Bs 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; high- 
est grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, 


windows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, 
Freigh fing, id to you ta — and drawings. 
relight | pela t © your station. rmanent Homes 


summer cottages ra Ae Dn 4 ,- -— 
mill today for aan gs Money-Saving Catalog No. 259. 


BAY CITY 
The ALADDIN Co., 7 MICHIGAN 








FAULTLESS FURNACE PIPE 


‘*The pipe without a fault’? 





expense and 
fire hazard of sheet metal pipe by installing FAULTLESS 


Do away at one stroke with the trouble, 


CAST IRON PIPE on your heating plant. 
and safe. Is not injured by fire, flue gasses or damp- 
ness. Can be fitted to any furnace and cleaned without 
taking down. Installed in a few minutes by any handy 
man. Prepare for Winter and save money by writing 
now for our descriptive circular and special prices. A 
real opportunity for live agents. 


Faultiess Castings Company, Brazil, Indiana. 


Permanent 














Make Your Gifts and Save Money. Catalog 
and Directions 15 Cents. Books, Tools, Materials for 
work in leather, stencilling, wood block printing, china 
painting, painted wood, weaving, , batik, parch- 
ment shades, etc. The Colonial School and Crafts Sup- 


ply Company, 611 California St., Newtonville, Mass. 
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What Is the Parent’s Job? 


Continued from page 39 | 
very gently if at all, but if possible bring | 
it up in a pleasant manner at another 
time. 

Family outings—where the adults stay | 
pleasant, that is—are another excellent | 
way of maintaining confidence and com- 
panionship. 

Under opportunities the parent can 
give the child, I should include: 

As good an education as possible. This 
goes without saying. 

Access to good books. Tho they be | 
few, each one should be good literature. 
Nor need Shakespeare or other classics 
be expurgated for the child. He will pass 
over what he is not mature enough to 
grasp. 

Access to good music. A phonograph 
with good records will accomplish this if 
good music at first hand is not available. 
Sacrifice jazz to Caruso for the child, tho 
you can have only a few records. (Instru- 
mental lessons should not begin before 
the child is 6 or 7.) | 

Proper companions. Most important, | 
for it is with his playmates that he will 
work out many vital lessons. 

And lastly, give a good example in 
yourselves. There is a delicious Irish 
saying, ‘““Doas I say, not as I do!’’ which 
beautifully expresses ‘the av erage parental | 
attitude. But alas, it seldom carries much | 
weight with the youngsters. 











Frosty Fruit Drinks 


Continued from page 40 


apple, or of pickled pineapple (pickled 
according to a recipe that we chose from 
our own Cook’s Round Table) is good 
in iced tea or lemonade or almost any- 
thing. 

It is well to remember that not the 
least part of the virtue of a cooling drink 
lies in the way it is serv ed. Can you imag- 
ine drinking any of these from a prosaic 
white cup? There are such fascinating | 
sets of jugs and goblets and tumblers and 
the like that it is difficult to leave a house- 
furnishings shop without buying several! 
The clever arrangement shown at the 
top of page 40 is really a medley, for 
by rights a glass cup belongs on the ‘plate. 
If you have a supply of these bridge sets, 
as they are called, why not try substi- 
tuting a tall glass for the cup and see if 
the effect is not good? 

We have mentioned a number of gar- 
nishes or decorations, but there are count- | 
less others. Try some of your own straw- 
berry or cherry or raspberry sunshine 

reserves some time, dropping a perfect 

erry into each glass. A fresh black 
cherry is a happy thought also. When 
using the maraschino or candied cherries, 
it is smart to slice the tiny fruit into little 
rings which float upon the surface, or to 
cut each cherry into four petals by mak- 
ing two slashes almost thru the fruit. A 
sprinkle of cocoanut is good to top a 
rather thick mixture of fruits, and a cube 
of jelly, either mint or currant, is pretty 
in the bottom of a clear glass. Let your 
imagination run riot, and bask in the | 





praises of family and friends. 


I almost forgot to tell you what is in 
the glass on the bridge set. It is simply 

a spoonful of lemon ice, with ice cold | 
ph ale poured over it, to be consumed | 
just as a drugstore ice cream soda is | 
eaten—with spoon and straw. A very | 
thin lettuce sandwich and a cookie go 
nicely with it. 
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Running | 
WATER 


Every family deserves the convenience and 
protection of pure, fresh running water under 
pressure. There is a Hoosier Water Service 
lor every home purpose, suited to any power 
and any source of supply. All are protected 
inside and out by the famous Galvazink 
Oating. 
FREE BOOK. 
“How To Have Running iy = —a 
that w youre for the asking. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
32 Unk St. Kendallville, Ind. 
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WATER SYSTEMS 


Cooper Peonies 


if you want the best 


We urge you to order 


Collection #66 
$30.00 














Alsace Lorraine..........$ 4.00 
Elwood Pleas............. ..6.00 
Enchanteresse............. 6.50 
Frances Willard............ 4.00 
Marie Crousse............ 4.00 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac..... 4.00 
3a Sa 4.00 
Sarah Bernhardt........... 3.00 
Reine Hortense............ 2.00 

7.50 

$30.00 


Write for “‘Unvarnished Facts”’ 
25 cents— (Free with order) 


R. E. BELL 


Cooper Peony Gardens 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 























fy, Dignified, Exclusive Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 
Crowded with opportunity for 


Ley try nd big fees. 

° 0 $10,000 incomes attained 
by pad Easy to master under our 
correspondence methods. Credentials award- 


We_ assist students and graduates in 


etting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
ished 1916. Write for information! it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 79-3, Newark, N. Y. 


“‘The Goddess of the Rainbow’’ 


Iowa I R I % Sturdy 


Grown Plants 
We will send one dozen fine assorted named for $1.85, 
$2.85 or $3.85. sees fine mixed 10 kinds $6.25; 20 @ 
$7.25; or 30 @ $8.25; all postpaid. Satisfaction 

uaranteed. Send postcard today for 1926 Ns list. 


RINGWOOD GARDE 
W. W. Cook - - Clinton, Iowa 


SEND NO MONEY: are? CHICKS 


free Mail Your Order 
We ship C. O. rantee prepaid 100% live delivery of 
ure-bred chicks yh healthy bred-toltay flocks. White 
rown and horns, 9c. Anconas, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
Reds, ape uff Rocks, Bu’ White Wy tage 
Minorcas, lle. Mixed 8c. Orders for less than 100 chicks, le more per c 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box B, SILVER LAKE, IND, 

















horns 
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Fresh water at well 
temperature year "round 


Every day in the year the Milwau- 
kee Air Power W ater System deliv- 
ers drinking water at welltempera- 
ture, fresh, pure, cool and health- 
ful. The water comes direct. No 
storage tank to foul or freeze. 


Let us tell you in detail about 
this better water system that 
gives water from any number of 
sources, di 


WATER 














—AIR- 


Afferds real fire protection. 
Manufactured for 15 years. 
Over 25,000 in use. rite 
today for catalog. 


Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 
36 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Also builders of the - 
Combustion Fuel Oil Burner 


MILWAUKEE 
AIR POWER 


WATER SYSTEM 


xawet MARK 














leetlieecammenedt — TP 

ELIABLE EXTERMINATOR 
Used the World over, for many generations, to kill 
rats, mice and noxious ani: A sure way to 
do away with dangerous pests. Safeto handle. Sold 
by general stores and ts. 25¢,50c a box. 
E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J- 
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FLOWER AND BERRY PLANTS 


Hollyhock, Columbine, Del phintum, Phlox, Bleedin 
Heart, Foxglove, Gaillardia, Oriental Poppy, and 8 
other Perennials for summer and fall = per- 
fectly hardy, living outdoors during . Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, Grape, Currant, 
Asparagus planta for September " 
Roses, Shrubs, Hedge plants. Catalogue free. 


Harry S. Squires, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 
MORE PERFECT PEONIES—BY GUMM! | 


NEARLY a thousand named varieties to choose 
from. Gumm's peonies and irises are world- 
famous for profusion of bloom, hardiness and 
culture. Sen for interesting catalog—NOW. 


W.L.GUMM,Peony Specialist 
Dept. B, REMINGTON, INDIANA 


(6 PEONIES ii $2% 
Bargain Collection—Postpaid 
Six named varieties properly labeled and true to 


name. Our eatalog 150 varieties tells when to 
plant, sent on request. 


\ PFEIFFER NURSERY, Winona, Minn. 




















Better Homes and Gardens 
Comfort in the Kitchen 


Continued from page 14 


fed to contentment? There are steel 
cupboards to be had that are every bit 
as good-looking, and as useful, as the 
letter files in the office of the successful | 
man. And there are steel closets that | 
do look for all the world exactly like 
modern letter files. They are enameled 
white, having three coats thruout, each 
coat baked on. This produces a finish 
that is hard and polished, and therefore 
easily cleaned and, as a result, sanitary. 
The knobs are glass. The doors swing 
on cast brass hinges that are nickel- 
plated. The shelves are adjustable, there- 
fore removable for thoro cleaning. In 
faet, so nice are these kitchen units that 
it would be a wonder if any woman could 
work with them without singing at her 
daily tasks. 

These bright and shining steel bits of 
kitchen furnishings come in units, that is, 
any type or size of space that one desires 
to devote to the cause may be adequately 
filled with steel arrangements to suit the 
particular demands of the lady of the 
house. They come in what are called 
“base units’ and let us say, “upper 
units.” So, a base may contain a cup- 
board and a drawer, or be all drawers, or 
a pair of flour bins and a drawer, or a base 
to hold a flour barrel, or, in fact, a base 
that is an electric plate warmer. The 
tops of all these “bases” are to be used 
as workshelves, 1nd may be had in a 
covering of battleship linoleum on steel. 
The “upper units” may be had with flour 
bins and sifters, platter rails, and shelves 
with cuphooks in them, besides just 
ordinary shelves. The doors have glass 
in them so that one may see what he is 
after and not open countless doors in 
search. 

There are also steel units to be had 
for placing over the sink, in which may 
be kept soaps, cleaning brushes, and the 
like. Then there are various types of 
dressers that have special equipment such 
as glass jars, spice holders, hollow rolling 
pins for the insertion of cracked ice 
when rich pastry is in the making, and 
so on. Broom closets and linen closets 
are also made of this spotlessly white 
steel, as well as pot closets with wire 
racks. 

But no matter how snappily dressed 
the kitchen may be, its wardrobe is in- 
complete without a kitchen eabinet. There 
may be a shelf here and a table there, a 
closet in one corner and a cupboard in 
another, but the kitchen cabinet should 
be in the center of the stage—the main 
garment de luxe of the kitchen’s get-up. 
In this modern appliance the eook may 
singingly find means for the proper ex- 
pression of her wonderful art. In its 
limited confines, neatly and scientifically 
arranged, are the almost thousand-and- 
one implements of her profession within 
her easy reach. In fact, so artfully are 
these modern kitchen cabinets arranged 
that it is a wonder they don’t even do the 
proportioning and mixing of Milady’s 
pastry for her! 

Kitchen eabinets can be found that 
will exactly comply with the most par- 
ticular of prospective users. The variety 
of arrangements in these step-savers of 
the modern kitchen is legion. As the 


barker at the side-show says, “Youse 
pays youse money, and youse takes youse 
choice!”’ For instance, when a lower door, 
above the worktable, is opened, it not 
only admits one to the shelves therein, 











Make washday an 
easier day — with 
Fels - Naptha’s 
extra help! 


Good soap and plenty 
of dirt - loosening 
naptha, working to- 
gether in Fels-Naptha, 
make clothes clean 
quickly, thoroughly, 
safely! 


This is extra help 
you can get only in 
Fels-Naptha. 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 











IN MINNEAPOLIS 


You should cheose as your temporary 


Home, the beautiful 
RADISSON 


The Radisson maintains its leader- 
ship among Minneapolis Hotels by 
continually creating and adopting 
the newest in comfort, convenience 
and luxury. The charges remain 
moderate. 


Also operating Radisson Inn, Excelsior, 
Minn. “By the Waters of Minnetonka.” 











Brighton Station 





Just Issued 


‘‘THE HOME GROUNDS’’ 


How and what to plant in every situation 
around the home. Not a catalogue, but a 
real little manual for the home nature lover. 
Treats on Vines and Roses for porches, 
Shrubs and small Trees for the lawn, the 
hardy garden with flowers from April to 
Nevember, and all about Bush Roses. It is 
full of other similar topics of real interest. 
The information is concise, reliable, to the 
point and understandable. Send 10c stamps 
or coin for your copy at ence. Editien limited, 
WALTER F. WEBB 








Rocnester, N. ¥. 








HAT’S wrong with the home?” thoughtless folks 

continue to ask, in much the same thoughtless 
way that they chatter about the weather. The truth 
is, there is nothing wrong with the home; it is just as 
much the refuge for American family life today as it 
ever has been. Indeed, it offers greater possibilities for 
comfort and happiness today than ever before, thanks 
to modern inventions and business enterprise. There 
has, however, been a tendency during the past quarter 
of a century at least to organize society on the basis 
that the individual is its paramount unit. The fathers 
have been organized into their arts, crafts and business 
groups—into their social and recreational clubs and 
organizations; the mothers, into their educational, 
recreational and religious clubs and groups; even the 
boys and girls have been drawn off into groups such as 
the Boy Scouts, the Campfire Girls, and the like. This 
is no criticism of these organizations catering to the 
individuals making up the family, or of their purposes— 
but the tendency has been to emphasize, to the indi- 
vidual, the importance of his relationship out of all 
proportion. The family is the natural and the para- 
mount unit in our society and the best proof of this is 
that the institutions which have stood the stress and 
storm of the centuries have all been family institutions 
—the church, the school and the home. During the 
past generation, as I stated before, there has been a 
marked tendency to transfer the emphasis to the in- 
dividual as such and to forget that the family, and the 
individual’s responsibility to it, comes first. There is 
nothing wrong with the home—the seat of the family— 
but a good many of us have been putting the emphasis 
in the wrong place in our thinking about what is really 
the most important relationship in our lives. 


TH E best compliment that has been paid to the pro- 
gram which we have suggested to our good friends 
thru these pages was extended a few weeks ago when 





a bride and groom from a distant community, while on 
their honeymoon, spent a few days visiting with mem- 
bers of our staff and in getting acquainted with the 
organization that makes possible this magazine. It 
seems to me that this was not only an unusual compli- 
ment to us, but also a compliment to them—that they 
should make the first contribution of their time, while 
on that precious honeymoon, to an effort to discuss the 
serious problems of homemaking before them all the 
days of their lives. We venture to predict that this 
young couple will find much happiness in life because 
they are getting a program in mind right at the start. 
That is the important thing—a definite goal. Too 
many are just drifting along with the current, without 
definite direction or goal in mind. It is litle wonder, 
then, that so many find life a disappointment! 





NE&‘T month will mark our fourth “birthday.” We 
are celebrating with the largest and best Septem- 
ber issue in our history. We have been working ever 
since last September to collect the best possible material 
for you. I am sure you will find it one of the most 
helpful magazines ever placed in your hands. In fact, 
it is just the forerunner of a distinctive series of issues 
to follow all thru the year. Better Homes and Gardens 
in the next year will be even better than it has in the 
the past. I wish you could see our files! But the Sep- 
tember issue will give you a good peep! Watch for it. 
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RACH day the argument goes merrily on, in the 
letters received commenting on our thrift ‘articles, 
as to whether it “pays” to own your home. I am proud 
of the fact that the overwhelming majority vote in 
the affirmative. And most of those who sharpen their 
pencils and look at it entirely from the dollars and cents 
standpoint admit that “if they had children,” or “if 
they were younger” they would still decide in favor 
of a home of their own, even if it “cost’”’ more to main- 
tain one. It seems to me utterly futile to decide the 
issue entirely on the basis of the dollars and cents ques- 
tion. Most people, even those on average incomes, 
waste enough to provide a home for themselves within 
a period of twenty or more years. I pointed out once 
before that the small sum of seventy cents per day, at 
compound interest, would amount to $9,000 within 
twenty years. Yet someone says, “Twenty years is a 
long time to wait for a home of your own.” I wonder 
if it is? More than half of the families in this country 
go thru a lifetime and never succeed in getting one! 
The point is, few of those on even average incomes need 
to wait twenty years for a home, if they really will to 
have one. And the first test of a family’s future is how 
it decides this issue! 


R. C. E. VAIL, one of our Colorado subscribers, 
in commenting about Better Homes and Gardens 
in a recent letter, wrote: ‘““The familiar, folksy style 
of the editorials, with their cordial invitation to the 
reader to share in the making and practical use of the 
periodical, is in marked contrast to the stand-offish, 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude of so many magazines.’ I 
like that comment, because it expresses in a few words 
just what we are trying to do. We are one of the 
millions of home-lovers over the land, and we would 
rather feel that we are welcome each month,. than just 
civilly admitted to your family circles. 


Hew many new friends will we make this month? 
We made a lot last month. It is always a pleasure 
to be of help, if possible, and a real inspiration to read 


your letters and visit. I feel sure 
that you will not hesitate to write 
if there is anything we can do; the 
“Jatch-string”’ is always out! 
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